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SONG. | + for the sake of the lamb, we spare the sheep. Why not! and I'm not going 
to gainsay, but yer mother-———” 
__* The least said's the soonest mended!" again interruptec the impatient 
girl. ‘Good even, Morris, and God bless you; they'll be after missing me 
withis, and it’s little mother thinks where | am.” 
* Norah, above all the girls at wake or pattern, I’ve been true to you. We 
Meet me when her jewelled drops have grown together, and since ye were the height of arose-bush, ye have been 
Starry night is weeping ; dearer tv me than anything else om earth Do, Norah, for the sake of our 
Meet me when the Spirit band young hearts’ love, do think if there’s no way to win yer mother over. If ye'd 
Whisper to the sleepiug. ‘take me without her leave, sure it’s nothing I'd care for the loss of thousands, 
Meet me when the dying wind let alone what ye’ve got. Dearest Norah, think ; since you'll do nothing with- 
Rustles through tne willow ; out her consent, do think—for once be serious, and don't laugh. 
Meet me when the weary cheek _ “I'm not going to laugh, Morris,” replied the little maid at last, after a very 
Resteth on the pillow. long pause ; “I've got a wise thought in my head for once. His reverence, 
lyour uncle, you say, spoke to father—to speak to mother about it? I wonder 


Meet meat the midnight hour, 
When the moon is breathing 

Pensive light upon thy bower, 
With the flow’rets wreathing. 


In the silence [ will come, (and he a priest) that he hadn’t more sense! Sure, mother was the man; but 
To thy bosom stealing ; ; I've got a wise thought. Good night, dear Morris ; good night.” 

Dearest, morn shal! find my lips | The lass sprang lightly over the fence into her own garden, leaving her lover 
Passion soft revealing. perdu at the other side, without possessing an idea of what her “ wise thought” 

Now my hand amid thy curls might be. When she entered the kitchen, matters were going on as usual— 
Sportively is straying— ‘her mother bustling in style, and as cross “as a bag of weasels.” 

Now the sunny ringlets fall _ “Jack Clary,” said she, addressing herself to her husband, who sat quietly 
O'er.thy bosom playing. ‘in the chimney-corner smoking his doodeen, “it's well ye've got a wife who 


‘knows what's what! God help me! I've little good of a husband, barring the 
name! Are ye sure Black Nell’s in the stable!” The sposonodded. “The 
cow and the calf, had they fresh straw!’ Another nod. ‘Bad cess to ye, 
can't ye use yer tongue, and answer a civil question!" continued the lady. 
|“ My dear,” he replied, * sure one like you has enough talk for ten.” 


Now the mossy roses bright 
Perfumed sweets are flinging, 

And a song of love thy lips 
Softly low are singing. 


Now on mine thy guileless heart This very just observation was, like most truths, so disagreeable, that a se- 
Trustingly reposes, ivere storm would have followed, had not Norah stepped up to her father and 
While I twine, about thy brow, \whispered in his ear, “1 don’t think the stabie door is fastened.” Mrs. Clary 
Wreaths of budding roses. ‘caught the sound, and in no gentle terms ordered her husband to attend to the 
Swiftly thus the night shall speed — comforts of Black Nell. 
Love shall take no warning, “Til go with father myself and see,” said Norah. 
Till from go!den clouds shall break “That's like my own child, always careful,” observed the mother, as the 
Purely bright, the morning. father and daughter closed the door. 


| Dear father,’ began Norah, * it isn’t altogether about the stable I wanted 
lye, but—but—the priest said something to you to-day about—Morris Dono- 
ivan.” 

_ © Yes, darling, and about yerself, my sweet Norry.” 

| ‘ Did ye speak to mother about it t” 

“ No, darling, she's been so cross all day. Sure I go through a dale for peace 


Then akiss shall say Farewell, 
When from thee I'm parting, 

And a kiss shall dry the tear 
From thine eyelid starting. 


Meet ime then when starry night 


Sparkling drops is weeping, and quietness. If | was like other men, and got drunk and wasted, it might 
Meet me when the angels bright ‘be in rason; but—— As to Morris, she was very fond of the boy till she 
Watch o'er thee are keeping. found that J liked him ; and then, my jewel, she turned like sour milk all ina 
New York, Oct. 29th, 1844. Evcenio. er I'm afraid even the priest "Il get no good of her.” 


“ Father, dear father.”’ said Norah, “ suppose ve were to say nothing about 
ut, good or bad, and just pretend to take a sudden dislike to Morris, and let the 
THE WISE THOUGHT. priest speak to her himself, she'd come round.” 
(From Sketches of Irish Character, by Mrs. 8. C. Hail.) | Out of opposition to me, eh!” 
She was sitting under the shadow of a fragrant lime tree that overhung « | “ Yes” 


very ancient well; and, as the water fell into her pitcher, she was mingling)| ‘‘ And let her gain the day then '—that would be cowardly,” replied the far- 
with its music the tones of her ‘‘ Jew's harp,” the only instrament upon which pane. drawing himself up. wk. No, I wont.’ ; ; 
Norah Clary had learned to play. She was a merry maiden of * sweet seven-|| ‘* Father, dear, you don’t understand,”’ said the cunning lass ; ‘‘ sure ye're 
teen ;” a rustic belle, as well as a rustic beauty, and a * terrible coquette ;”| for Morris ; and when we are—that is, if—I mean—suppose— father, you know 
and as she had what in Scotland they calla “tocher,” in England a “ dowry,”, what | mean,” she continued, and luckily the twilight concealed her blushes— 
and in Ireland a “ pretty penny o’ money,” it is scarcely necessary to state, in) |“ if that took place, it’s you that would have yer own way.” 
addition, that she had—a bachelor. Whether the tune—which was certainly|| ‘* Troe for ye, Norry, my girl true for ye; I never thought of that before !” 
given in alto—was or was not designed as a summons to her lover, { cannot) 4nd, pleased with the idea of * tricking "’ bis wife, the old mau fairly capered 
take upon myself to say ; but her lips and fingers bad not been long occupied,| for joy.“ But stay a while—stay ; airy, aisy!” he recommenced ; * how am 
before her lover was at her side. |\[ to"manage? Sure the priest himself will be here to-morrow morning early ; 
“We may as well give it up, Morris Donovan,” she said somewhat abruptly ; jand he’s out upon a station now, so there's no speaking with him ; he's no way 
“look, ’twould be as easy to twist the top off the great hill of Howth, as make quick either; we Il be bothered entirely if he comes in on a suddent.” — 
father and mother agree about any one thing. They've been playing the rule =“ Leave it to me, dear father—leave it all to me ! * exclaimed the animated 
of contrary these tweoty years, and it’s not likely they'll take a turn now.” | girl ; “only pluck up a spirit, aud whenever Morris's name is mentioned, abuse 
* It’s mighty hard, so it is,” replied handsome Morris, ‘* that married people ‘nim—but not with all yer heart, father—only from the teeth out.” 
cant draw together. Norah, darlint! that wouldn't be the way with us It’s|| When they re-entered, tbe fresh-boiled potatoes sent a warm curling steam 
one we d be in heart and sowl, and an example of love and pt ‘to the very rafters of the lofty kitchen; they were poured out into a large 
“ Folly,” interrupted the maiden, laughing. “ Morris, Morris, we've quar-| wicker dish, and on the top of the pile rested a plate of coarse white salt ; nog- 
relled a score o° times already ; and a bit of a breeze makes life all the plea-' gins of buttermilk were filled on the dresser; and on a small round table a 
santer. Shall I talk about the merry jig I danced with Phil Kennedy, or repeat cloth was spread, and some delf plates awaiced the more delicate repast which 
what Mark Doolan said of me to Mary Grey !—eh, Morris '” ithe farmer's wife was herself preparing. 
“ Leave joking, now, Norry ; God only knows how I love you,” he said, in| ‘ What's for supper, mother?” inquired Norah, as she drew her wheel to- 
a voice brokea by emotion: “I'm yer equal as far as money goes ; and no wards her, and employed her fairy foot in whirling it round, 
oung farmer in the country can tell a better stock to his share than mine; yei|| “ Plaguy snipcens,”’ she replied ; “ bits o’ bog chickens, that you've always 
don’t pretend to deserve you for all that ; ouly, I can't help saying that, when |such a fancy for ; Barney Leary k lt them himseif.”’ 
we love each other (now, don’t go to contradict me, Norry, becawse ye've as|| “So I did,” said Barney, grinning ; “ and that stick wid a hook. of Morris 
good as owned it over and over again), and yer father agreeable, and all, to| Donovan's, is the finest thing in the world for knocking ‘em down ” 
think that yer mo her, jast out of divilment, should be putting betwixt us for!) “If Morris Donovan's stick touched tuem, they shan’t come here,” said the 
no reason upon earth, only to ‘ spite’ her lawful husband, is what sets me mad) farmer, striking the poor little table such a blow with his cleached hand, as 
eotirely, and shows her to be a good-for——” made not only it, but Mrs. Clary jump. 
“Stop, Mister Morris,” exclaimed Norah, laying her hand upon his mouth,|| ‘ And why so, pray ?” asked the dame. 
80 as effectually to prevent a sound escaping ; ‘it's my mother ye’re talking of,,| ‘ Because nothing belonging to Morris, let alone Morris himself, shall come 
and it would be ill-blood, as well as ill-bred, to hear a word said against an own) into this house,” replied Clary ; ‘he’s not to my liking enyhow, and there’s no 
parent. Is that the patrern of yer manners, sir; or did ye ever hear me turn) |good in his bothering here after what he wont get.” 
my tongue against one belonging to you?” “ Excellent !” thought Norah. 
“Task yer pardon, my own Norab,” he replied meekly, as in duty bound ;|} ‘ Lord save us!” ejaculated Mrs, Clary, as she placed the grilled snipes on 
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the table, ‘‘ what’s come to the man?” Wiuthout heeding his resolution, she| 
was proceeding to distribute the savoury “ birdeens,”’ when, to her astonish-' 
ment, her usually tame husband threw the dish and its contents into the flames : 
the good woman absolutely stood for a moment aghast. The calm, however 
was not of long duration She soun rallied, and commenced hostilities : ** How 
dare you, ye spalpeen, throw away any of God's mate after that fashion, and | 
to the fore! What do you mane, J say!” 

“| mane, that nothing touched by Morris Donovan shall come under this 
roof; and if I catch that girl of mine looking at the same side o° the road he 
walks on, I'll tear the eyes our of her head, and send her to a nunnery !” 

* You will! And dare you say that to my face, to a child 0’ mine! You 
will. will ye?—we'll see, iny boy! "tl tell ye what, if J like, Morris Donovan 
shall come into this house ; and, what’s more, be maser of this house , and 
that’s what you never had the heert to be yet, ye poor ould snail!’ So saying, 
Mrs. Clary endeavoured to rescue from the fire the hissing remains of the barn | 
ing snipes. Norah attempted to assist her mother ; but Clary, lifting her up, 
somewhat after the fashion of an eagle raising a golden wren with its claw, 
fairly put her out of the kitchen. This was the signal for fresh hostilities. 
Mrs Clary stormed and stamped ; and Mr Clary persisted in abusing not only, 
Morris, but Morris’s uncle, Father Donovan, until at last the farmer’s belpmate 
swore, ay, and roundly too, by cross and saint, that, before the next sunset 


Norah Clary should be Norah Donovan. I wish you could have seeu Norry’s | 


eye, dancing with joy and exulration, as it peeped through the latch-hole ; it) 
sparkled more brightly than the richest diamond in our monarch's crown, for iv 
was filled with hope and love. 

The next morning, before the sun was fully up, he was throwing his early 
beams over the glowing cheek of Norah: Clary , for her * wise thought” had 
prospered, and she was hastening to the trysting tree, where, “ by chance,’ 
either morning or evening, she generally met Morris Donovan. 1 don't know 
how it is, but the moment the course of true love *‘runs smooth,’’ it become- 
very uninteresting, cxcept to the parties concerned. So it is now left for me 


only to say. that the maiden, after a due and proper time consumed in teazing | 


and tantalising her intended, told him her saucy plan, and its result. And the 
lover hastened, upon the wings of love (which | beg my readers clearly to un 
derstand are swifter and stronger in Jreland than in any other country), te ap- 
prise the priest of the arrangement, well knowing that his revereuce loved tu- 
nephew, and niece that was to be (to say nothing of the wedding supper, and 
the profits arising therefrom), too well, not to aid their merry jest. 

What bustle, what preparation, what feasting, what dancing, gave the coun- 
try folk enough to talk about during the happy Christmas holidays, I cannot 
now describe. The bride of course looked lovely, and * sheepish ;°° and the 
bridegroom—but bridegrooms are always uninteresting. One fact, however, Is 
worth recording. When Father Donovan concluded the ceremony, be'ore the 
bridal kiss had passed, Farmer Clary, without any reason that his wife could 
discover, most indecorously sprung up, seized a shilelah of stout oak, and, 
whirling it rapidly over his head, shouted, * Carry me out'—by the powers 
she's beat! we've won the day !—ould Ireland for ever! Success, boys !— 
she's beat! she’s beat!’ ‘The priest too, seemed vastly to enjoy this exteim- 
poraneous effusion, and even the bride laughed outright. Whether the good 
wife discovered the plot or not, I never heard; but vf this I am certain, ihat 
the joyous Norah never had reason to repent her “ wise thougit.” 


HANNIBAL. 
History of Rome.—By Thomas Arnold, D.D.—[ Concluded } 

It is hard to say whether Hannibal’s military capacity appeared most strong]; 
in strategy, that is, the general directivn of a campaign, or in tactics, that 1s, 
the management of troops on the field of battle. In both he was usrivalied in 
ancient times. His wonderful ability in strategy and in preparing his multta- 
rious forces for the grand enterprise for which they were destined, appears from 
the very outset of his military career. Devoted to the destruction of Rome 
from his youth upwards, and sieady im the determination to overthrow that 1- 
veterate enemy to his country, he had yet the difficult and apparently hopeless 
task of accomplishiog this by land warfare, when Carthage had no ualive vorn 
army in the slightest degree commensurate toits execution To form such an 
army was his first object, and this he accomplished by his successes in Spain 


before the second Punic War began. !n the interval between the first and the | 


second uf those dire contests, he was assiduously employed in conquering, or- 
ganizing, and disciplining the forces by whici his great object was to be eflect- 
ed; and such was his capacity, that, notwithstand:ng the untoward issue of the 
first Punic War, the Carthaginians gradually regained the ascendant in the 
Peninsula, while his manners were so winning, that ere Jovg he attracted all its 
military strength to his standard. The Rowan influence was limited to the 
narrow and broken territory which lies between the Ebro and the Pyrenees, and 
forms the modern province of Catalonia, while all the rest of the Peninsula 
obeyed the orders ui Hannibal. It was in Spain thet he formed that great 
military force which so soon after shook to its foundation the solid tabric of 
Roman power; he there erected the platform on whic& his engines of assault 
were placed. Wher: he began his triumphant march from Saguutum to attempt 
the conquest vf Rome, after surmounting both the Pyrenees aud the Alps, he 
was at the head of a splendid army of ninety thousand foot, and twelve thousand 
horse, with forty elephants; the most powerful array, if the quality and dis-, 
cip!ine of the troops is taken into account, which Europe had yet seen. Ov 
this great force, not more than a fourth part were Carthaginian soldiers; so 
mightily had the military force of Hannibal increased with the prosperous issue 
of his Peninsular cainpaigns. 

Had the Carthaginian general succeeded in reaching the banks of the Tiber 
with the half even of this force, the fate of Rome was sealed, and the glories 
of the Capitol were extinguished for ever. But he had innumerable difficulties 
to contend with— physical, warlike, and moral—befure he reached the Italian. 
plains. His march from the Ebro to the Po was acontinued combat. / he 
mountain tribes of Catalonia, celebrated in every age for their obstinate and, 
persisting hostility, were then firm in the Roman interest. The mountain 
strength of the Pyrenees; the rapid currents of the Rhone ; the cruel wariare, 
and yet more dangerous peace of tle Gauls; the desperate valour of the inha- 
bitants of the Alps; the inclemency of the weatier on their snowy sumuits, al! 
required to be overcome, and they thinned his ranks more than all the swords 
of the legions. Instead of ninety thousand foot, and twelve thousand horse, 
with which he broke up from Saguntum, he brought only twenty thousand in- 
fantry, and six thousand horse to the fields of Piedmont. No lessthan seventy-, 
six thousand men had been lost or left to preserve the communications, since, 
they left the Valencian plains. So slender was the force with which this great 
commander commenced, on its own territory, the conflict with a power which 
ere three years had elapsed, carried on the war with fourteen legions, number- 


jing an hundred and seventy thousand cormbatants between the avxiliaries and 


'|Roman soldiers Jt is in the magnitude of this disproportion, and the extremely 


jsmall amount of the reinforcement wh ch he received from home during the 
jnext fifteen years that the war lasted, that the decisive proof of the marvellous 
capacity of the Carthaginian general is to be found. It is a similar dispropor- 
ition which has marked the campaigns of Napoleon in Italy in 1796, and jn 


||France in 1814, with immorta‘ity. 


| ‘The first necessity was to augment his numbers, and fill up the wide chasm 
in his ranks. by fresh enrolmenis in the territory in which he had enered. The 
jwarlike habits and predatory dispositions of the Cisa!pine Gauls afforded the 
jmeans of obtaining this necessary succour. The victory over the Roman horse 
jon the ‘Ticino, when the superiority of the Numidian cavalry was first decisively 
ilisplayed, had an immediate effect in bringing « crowd of Gaulish recruits to 
jais standard = The Carthaginian general was careful in his first engagement to 
jhazard only his cavalry, in which arm he was certain of his superiority. The 
joattle of the Trebia which followed, and which firs: broke the strength of the 
jlegiuns. excited an unbounded ferment in Lombardy, and brought the Gaulish 
lyouths in crowds, to follow the career of plunder and revenge under his victo- 
jrious standards Reeruits speedily were not awanting ; the only difficulty was 
Ito select trom the crowds which presented themselves for enrolment. It was 
ike the resurrection of Prussia in 1813, against the tyrannic domination of the 
/"rench emperor. Winter was spent in organizing these rude auxiliaries, and 
jreducing them to something like military discipline ; and so effective was their 
cv- operation, and so numerous the reinforcements which their zeal brought to 
janis standard, that in the following spring be crossed the Apennines, and tra- 
‘versed the marshes of Volterra, at the head of nearly fifty thousand men, of 
whom above one balf were Gaulish recruits And when the Consul Fleminius 
atlempted to stop him on the margin of the Thrasymene Lake, where the 
istream still called ** Sanguinetto”’ murmurs among the old oaks, the children 
f the soil, the total defeat of his army with the loss of thirty thousand men, 
‘lost the Romens the whole north of italy, and carried consteruation to the 
gates of the Capitol 

| After so great a victory within a few days’ march of the Tiber, and no con- 
|siderable army intervening to arrest the advance of the conqueror, it may scem 
extraordinary that Hannibal did not advance straight to the capital, and ter- 
iminate the war by its destruction : still more inexplicable does ut at first sight 
appear, that, mstead of doing so, he should have turned to the left, and passing 
|Kome, moved into the south of Italy ; thus losing in a great measure his com- 
munication with Lombardy. which had hitherto proved so inva vable a nursery 


for bis ariny. ut it was in these very movements, more perhaps than in any 
lothers of his life, that the wisdom and judgment of this great general's conduct 
were consycuous. The chief ditficuluy he had now to contend with in Italy 
iwas the reduction of its foriilied towns. The innumerable wars which had so 
jlong prevailed in the southern parts of the Peninsula, between the Etruscans, 
the Roman, and the Samnites, had studded the dec ivities of the Apennines 
with castles and fortified burghs, the walls of which in great part still remain, 
jane constitute not the least of the many interesting objects which Italy pre- 
sents to the trave'ler. ‘Towards the reduction of thuse cities, the tumultuery 
jarray of the Gauls, numerous and efficient as they were in the field, could not 
lafiord any assistance. ingines for assault or the reduction of walls they had 
wyrat funds tor the maintenance of a protracted methodical warfare were not 
to be looked for, in their savage and half-cultivated plains. The communica- 


);ep with Spain by the circuitous route o' the Pyrenees and Alps, bad been 


found, by dear-bought experience, to be difficult in the extreme. It could only 
‘be opened again, by an army nearly as powerful as that which had first pene- 
trated through it, under the guidance of his energetic will. It was in the 
south of the Peninsula, amidst its opalent cities and long-established civiliza- 
ition, that the resources for a war of sieges could alo-e be looked for. It was 
there, too, that the most direct, the shortest, and in fact the only secure chan- 
nel of communication with Carthage could be opened : to a Punic as to a Bri- 
jrish army, the true base of operations is the sea, the worst possible base for 
that of any other military power. Beyond all question, it was to the judicious 
choice of the south of Italy as bis stronghold, and the combined skill and policy 
jby which he contrived to detach a large part of its rich republics, with their 
‘herbours and places of strength, from the Roman alliance, that the subsequent 
protraction of the war for filteen years is to be ascribed. 

Such, however, was the terror of the Roman arms, and the influence acquired 
joy the combined steadiness and severity of their rale, that this irruption mto 
the south of italy was not at first attended with the desired effect. in vain he 
jhad, in all preceding engagements sent back all the prisoners from the allies 
\without any ransom, and treated them in the most generous manner; in vain, 
in all preceding marches, be had cautionsly abstained trom pillaging or laying 
lwaste their lands Still the Roman intluence was predominant. Not one state 
jin alliance had revolted: not one Roman colony has failed in its duty to the 
parent state. The Gauls alone, who now formed half his army, had repaired 
in crowds to his standard since he had descended from the Alps. A long sea- 
‘son of inactivity followed, during which the Romans were too prudent to 
hazard a couflict with Hannibal in the field, and he was too weak in siege ar- 
‘tillery to attempt the reduction of any of their fortified cities. But ihe time 
was not lost by that indefatigable commander, and the following passage from 
‘Arnold will both show how it was employed, and serve as a fair specimen of 
ithe style of that powerful and lamented writer :— 
| “Never was Hannibai’s genius more displayed than during this long period 
lof inactivity. More than balf of his army consisted of Gauls, of all barbarians 
(the most impatient and uncertain in their humour, whose fidelity, it was said, 


‘could only be secured by an ever open hand; vo man was their friend any 


‘longer than be could gorge them with pay or plunder. Those of his soldiers 
jwho were not Gauls, were either Spaniards or Africans; the Spaniards were 
the newly conquered subjects of Carthage, strangers to her race and language, 
land accusiomed to divide their lives between actual battle and the most listless 
bodily indolence ; so that when one of their tribes first saw the habits of a 
Roman camp, and observed the centurions walking up and down before the 
pretorium for exercise, the Spaniards thought them mad, and ran up to guide 
them to their tents, thinking that he who was not fighting could do nothing but 
‘lie at his ease and enjoy himself. Even the Africans were foreigners tu Car- 
thage ; they were subjects harshly governed, and had been engaged within the 
last twenty year~ in a war of extermination with their masters. Yet the long 
iuactivity of winter quarters, trying to the discipline of the vest national armies, 
was borne patiently by Hannibal's soldiers ; there was neither desertion nor 
|mu iny amongst them; even the fickleness of the Gauls seemed spell-bound ; 
they remained steadily in their camp in Apulia, neither going home to their 
own country, nor overtothe enemy. On the contrary, it seems that fresh bands 
of Gauls must have joined the Carthaginian army after the battle of Thrasy- 
menus, and the retreat of the Roman army from Ariminum. For the Gauls 
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and the Spaniards and the Africans “were overpowered by the ascendency of lof siege artillery on the side of the Carthaginian general, which proved their 


Hapnibal’s character; under his guidance they felt themselves invincible ; 
with such a general the yoke of Carthage might seem to the Africans and 
Spaniards the natural dominion of superior beings ; in such a champion the 
Gauls beheld the appointed instrument of their country’s gods to lead them 
once more to assault the Capitol.”—Vol ti. 131, 132 
It was the battle of Canne which first shook the fidelity of the Roman allies, 
and by opening to the Carthagivians the gates of Capua, gave them the com- 
mand of a city in the south of Italy, second only to Rome herself in wealth) 
and consideration. Of this great and memorable battle, when upwards of 
eighty thousand Romans fell, and their power was, to all appearance, irre 
coverably broken, Arnold gives the following interesting account : — 
“ The skirmishing of the light-armed troops preluded as usual to the battle ; 
the Balearian slingers slung their stones like hail into the ranks of the Roman 
line, and severely wounded the consul 2milius himself. Then the Spanish. 


and Gaulish horse charged the Romans front to front, and maintained a stand-| 


ing fight with them, many leaping off their horses and fighting on foot, till the 
Romans, outnumbered and badly armed, without cuirasses, with light and 
brittle spears, and with shields made only of ox hide, were totally routed and 
driven off the field. Hasdrubal who commanded the Gauls and Spaniards. 
followed up his work effectually ; he chased the Romans along the river, till he 
had almost destroyed them, and then, riding off to the right, be came up to aid 
the Numidians, who, after their mauner, had been skirmishing indecisively with 
the cavalry of the [talian allies. ‘These, on seeing the Gauls and Spaniards 
advancing, broke away and fled ; the Numidians, most effective in pursuing a 
flying enemy, chased them with unweariable speed, and slaughtered them un- 
sparingly ; while Hasdrubal, to complete his signal services on this day, charged 
fiercely upon the rear of the Roman infantry. 

“He found its huge masses already weltering in helpless confusion, crowded 
upon one another, totally disorganized, and tighting each man as he best could, 
but struggling on against al! hope, by mere indomitable courage. For the Ro- 
man columns on the right and left, finding the Gaulish and Spanish foot ad 
vancing In a convex line or wedge, pressed forwards to assail what seemed the 
flanks of the enemy's column ; so that, being already drawn up with too narrow 
a front by their orignal formation, they now became compressed still more by 
their own movements, the right and jeft converging towards the centre, till the 
whole army became one dense column, which forced its way onwards by the 
weight of its charge, and drove back the Gauls and Spaniards imto the rear of 
their own line. Meanwhile, its victorious advance had carried it, like the En- 
glish column at Fontenoy, into the midst of Hannibal’s army ; it had passed 
between the African infaritry on its right and left, and now, woilst its head was 
struggling against the Gauls and Spaniards, its long flanks were fiercely as- 
sailed by the Africans, who, facing about to the right and left, charged it home 
and threw it into utter disorder. Jn this state, when they were forced together 
into one unwieldy crowd, and already falling by thousands, whilst the Gauls 
and Spaniards, now advancing in their turn, were barring further progress in 
front, and whilst the Africans were tearing their masses to pieces on both flanks, 
Hasdrubal, with his victorious Gaulish aud Spanish horsemen, broke with thun- 
dering fury upon their rear. ‘Then followed a butchery such as has no record- 
ed equal, except the slaughter of the Persians in their camp, when the Greeks 
forced it after the battle of Platwa. Unable to fight or fly, with no quarter 
asked or given, the Romans and Italians fell before the swords of their ene 
mies, till, when the sun set upon the field. there were left, out of that vast 
mulutude, no more than three thousand men alive and unwounded, and these 
fled in straggling parties, under cover of the darkness, and found 4 refuge in 
the neighbouring towns. The consul -Emilius, the pro-consul Cn. Servilius, 
the late master of the horse M. Minuc us, two questors, twenty-one military 
tribunes, eighty senators, and eighty thousand men, lay dead on the field of 
battle. The consul Varro, with seventy horsemen, had escaped from the rout 
of the allied cavalry on the right. ‘The loss of the victors was only six thou- 
sand men.”’—Arnold, iii. 1410, 143. 

The dreadful battle of Cann bears a close resemblance in many important 
particulars to two of the most important which have been fought in modern 
times—those of Agincourt and Aspern. The close agglomeration of legionary 
soldiers in the Roman centre, the tempest of stones which fell on their ranks 
from the slings of the Balearic marksmen, and the laying bare of the huge un- 
wieldy mass by the defeat of the cavalry on their flanks, was precisely the 
counterpart of what occurred in the army of Philippe of Valots in the first of 
these memorable fields, when the French men at-arms, thirty-two deep, were 
tarown into confusion by the incessant discharges of the English archers, their 
flanks laid open by the repulse of the vehement charge of their horse by Henry 
V., and their dense columns slaughtered where they stood, unable alike to fight 
or to fy, by the general advance of the English billmen. Still closer, perhaps, 
is the resemblance to the defeat of the French centre under Lannes, which 
peuetrated in a solid column into the centre of the Austrian army at Aspern 
its weight, and the gailautry of the leading files, brought the huge mass even 
to the reserves of the Archduke ; but that gellant prince at length stopped 
their advance by six regiments of Hungarian grenadiers ; the German artillery 


and musketry tore their flanks by an incessant discharge on either side; and at | 


length the formidable column was forced back like an immense wild beast bleed- 
ing at every pore, but still combating and unsabdued, to the banks of the Da- 
nube. The repulse of the formidable English co'umn, fourteen thousand strong, 
which defeated in succession every regiment in the French army except the 
last reserve of two regiments of guards at Fontenoy, and still more momen- 
tous defeat of the last attack of the Imperial Guard at Waterloo, also bear a 
striking and interesting resemblance to the rout of the Roman centre after it 
had penetrated the Carthaginian line at the battle of Canne. In truth, the 
attack in colamn, formidable beyond measure if not met by valour and com 

bated with skill, is exposed to the most serious dangers if the line in its front i- 
strong and resolute enough to withstand the impulse, till its flanks are over- 
lapped and enveloped by a cross fire from the enemies’ lines, converging in-' 
wards, as Colborne and Maitland did at Waterloo on the flank of the Old 
Guard ; and thence it is that the French attack in column, so often victorious 
over the other troops in Europe, has never succeeded against the close and de- 
structive fire of the English infantry, guided by the admirable dispositions with 
which Wellington first repelled that formidable onset. 

Arnold, whose account of Hannibal’s campaigns in Italy is by much the best 
which has been given in modern times to the world, and more scientific and 
discriminating than either of the immortal narratives of the ancient historians, 
has clearly brought out two important truths from their examination. The first 
is, that it was Hannibal's superiority in cavalry, and, above all, the incompara- 
ble skill and hardihood of his Numidian horse, which gave him what erelong) 
proved an undisputed superiority in the field ; the second, that it was the’ 
strength of the towns in the Roman alliance in the south of Italy, and the want 


salvation. Sv undisputed did the saperiority of the invading army become, 
‘that, after the battle of Canna, it was a fixed principle with the Roman gene- 
rals, during the thirteen subsequent campaigns that ensued in !taly, never on 
‘any occasion, or with any superiority of force whatever, to hazard a general 
battle. Such was their terror of the African horse, that the sight of a few 
Numidian uniforms in the fields was sufficient to make a whole consular army 
stand to its arms. So paralysed was the strength of Rome by the slaughter of 
‘Cannm, that Capua soon after revolted and became the head-quarters of Han- 
nibal's army ; and, out of the thirty Roman colonies, no less than twelve sent 
‘in auswer to the requisitions of the consuls, that they had not a man or a penny 
imore to send, and that Rome must depend on its own resources Never, not 
leven when the disasters of Thrasymene and Cann were first heard, was such 
consternation apparent in Rome, as when that mourofal resolution was commu- 
‘nicated in the Forum. 

In truth, such was the prostration of the strength of Rome by these terrivle 
defeats, that the republic was gone but for the jealousy of the Carthaginian 
government, which hindered them from sending any efficient succours to Han- 
nibal, and the unconquerable spirit cf the Koman aristocracy, which rose with 
jevery disaster which ensued, and led them to make efforts in behalf of their 
country which appear almost superhuman, and never have been equalled by any 
subsequent people ou earth. Republican as he is in his ideas, Arnold, with his 
jusual candour as to facts, admits, in the strongest manner, those prodigious 
efforts made by the patricians of Kome on this memorable occasion ; and that 
‘the issue of the contest, and with it the fate of the civilized world, depended 
jon their exertions Out of 270,000 men, of whom the citizens of Rome con- 
sisted before the war, no less than seventy thousand were in aris in its fourth 
year. No such proportion, has ever since been heard of in the world. One 
‘in a hundred of the whole population is the utmost which experience has shown 
a state is capable of bearing, for any length of time, in her regular army. ** As 
‘Hannibal,”” says he, ‘utterly eclipses Carthage, so, on the contrary, Fabius, 


Marcellus, C'audius Nero, even Scipio himself, are as nothing when compared 


jto the spirit, and wisdom, and power of Rome. The senate, which voted its 
‘thanks to its political enemy Varro, ‘because he had not despaired of the 
commonwealth,’ and which disdained either to solicit, or to reprove, or to 
threaten, or in any way to notice the tweive colonies which had refused to send 
their accustomed supplies of men for the army, is far more to be honoured than 
ithe conqueror of Zama. Never was the wisdom of God's providence more 
‘manifest than in the issue of the struggle between Rome and Carthage. It 
was Clearly tor the good of mankind that Hannibal should be conquered ; his 
triumph would have stopped the progress of the world. For great men can 
jonly act permanently by forming great nations, and no one man, even though 


‘lit were Hannibal himself, can, in one generation, effect such a work. But 


jwhere the nation has been merely enkindled for a while by a great mau's spirit, 
the light passes awa? with him who communicated it; and the nation, when 
he is gone, is like a dead body to which magic power had for a moment given 
an unnatural life; when the charm has ceased, the body is cold and stiff as be- 
fore. He who grieves over the battle of Zama, should carry on his thoughts 
to a period thirty years later, when Hannibal must, in the course of nature, 
have been dead; and consider how the isolated Pheenician city of Carthage 
was fitted to receive and to consolidate the civilization of Greece, or by it& laws 
‘and institutions to bind together barbarians of every race and language into an 
organized empire, and prepare them for becoming, when that empire was dis- 
solved, the free members of the commonwealth of Chris.ian Europe.""—Arnold, 
64, 65. 

Such was Hannibal; a man capable by his single capacity of arresting and 
all but overturning a nation, destined by Providence for such mighty achieve- 
‘ments, such lasting services, to the human race, His combat with Rome was 
not that of a general with a general, of an army with an arny ; it was like the 
subsequent contest between Napoleon and England, the contest of a man with 
‘a nation; and in both cases, the nation, after being reduced to the most griev- 
‘ous straits, proved victorious over the man. But Hannibal was not supported 
‘as the French emperor was during the great part of his splendid career; no 
jnation with forty millions of souls laid its youth at his feet; no obsequious se- 
‘nate voted him two millions of men in fifteen years; he did not march with the 
‘military strength of the half of Europe at his back. Alone, unaided, unbe- 
friended, with the Roman legions in front, and the jealous Carthaginian senate 
in rear, without succour, reinforcements, or assistance from home, he maintained 
‘the contest for fifteen years in Italy, against the might, the energy, and the 
patriotism of Rome Such was the terror inspired by his name and exploits, 
‘that it rendered even the fierce plebeians of Rome, usually so jealous of patri- 
cian interference with their rights, obsequious even in the cornitia to their come 
jmands. ‘Go back,” said Fabius, when the first centuries had returned con- 
‘suls of their own choice, whom he knew to be unfit for the command, * and 
‘bid them recollect that the consuls must head the armies, and that Hannibal is 
‘in Italy” The people succumbed, the votes were taken anew, and the consuls 
whom be desired were returned. 

After the battle of Cannw had rendered hopeless anv-further contest in the 
‘field, the war in Italy degenerated into a mere succession of attempts to gain 
ipossession of fortified towns. Hannibal's total want of siege artillery left him 
\no resource for this but stratagem or internal assistance, and in gaining both 
‘bis great capacity was eminently conspicuous. Capua, Beneventum, Taren- 
‘tum, and a great many others, were successively wrested or won from the Ro- 
‘mans; and it at one period seemed exceedingly doubtful whether, in this war 
jof posts and stratagems, the Carthaginian would not prevail over them, as he 
‘had done in the field. This war, and from the influence of the same necessity 
lin both cases, much resembled the wars of the League and Henry IV. in France ; 
and the military couduct of Hannibal bore alternately a striking resemblance to 
the skill and resources of the chivalrous king of Navarre, and the bold daring 
of the Emperor Napoleon. The gallant irruption, in particular, of the Cartha- 
ginian general, by which he relieved Capua when closely besieged by the Ro- 
iman forces, bears, as Arnold has observed, the most remarkable resemb'ance to 
‘the similar march of Napoleon from Silesia to relieve Dresden, when beset by 
jthe Allied armies under the command of Schwartzenberg in 1813. Nor did 


the admirable skill of the consul Nero—who took advantage of his interior line 


of communication, and brought a decisive superiority of force from the fron- 
tiers of Apulia to bear on the army which Hamilcar had led across the Pyre- 
nees and the Alps, tu aid his brother in the south of Italy, and thug decide the 
war in Italy—bear a less striking analogy to Napoleon’s cross marches from 
Rivoli to the neighbourhood of ions in 1796,to the able movement of the 
Archduke Charles from the Bavarian plains to the banks of the Maine, which 
proved the salvation of Germany in 1796, or to the gallant irruption of Napo- 


joo, first into the midst of Blucher’s scattered columns on the plains of Cham- 
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Jury 5, 
pagne, and then against the heads of Schwartzenberg’s weighty columns at the ‘stable, and entreated that he would send one of his party to a place which com- 
bridge of Montereau in 1814, during his immortal campaign in France. manded a long prospect of the Dublin road. ‘ Perhaps,” added he, “ the 
_ Eight years have now elapsed since we had the gratification of reviewing, on |meseenger may be in sight, and there may be some news in town. People 
its publication, the first volume of Arnold's Rome; and we then foretold the ‘don't know what a hell they would take a wretch like me out of, just by one 
—a which that admirable writer was qualified to attain.—[{See Arnold's ‘word that they care little either to hear or to tell.” 

Rome, Blackwood's Magazine, July 1837.]—The publication since that period | The man was sent, and the man returned :—the Dublin road was almost soli- 
of two additional volumes lias amply verified that prediction; and augmented tary : no impatient horseman spurred his way with the headlong speed of re- 
the bitterness of the regret which, in common with all his countrymen, we felt lieving mercy : there was no word of comfort in the street —Ryan drooped 
at his untimely death. Jt is clear that he was qualified beyond any modern jinto a deeper helplessness : his agony was becoming insuppertable, and when 
writer who has yet undertaken the glorious task, to write a history of the Rise! the town clock tolled out the hour eleven, he started into consciousness, and 
and Progress of the Roman Republic. What a work would eight volumes such ‘began to count the strokes , but soov ceased numbering, and imitated each 
as that before us on Hannibal have formed, in conjunction with Gibbon’s im- ‘successive peal with a how!—reason was forsaking him. When the clock ceased 
mortal Dectine and Fall! His ardent love of truth, his warm aspiration after striking, Ryan uttered a long low groan, and then dropping his head on the 
the happiness of the human race, his profound aad yet liberal religious feelings, \table, relapsed into silence. After a pause of death-like stiliness, he started 
as much gave him the spirit requisite for such an undertaking, as his extensive up, and scemed to listen 

scholarship, his graphic power, his geographical eye, and brilliant talents for) Do you hear? said he, in a hoarse whisper ; “ is not that a gallop ?” 
description, fitted him for carrying it mto execution. It is one of the most me-| The attendant functionary was oot a proticient in metaphysical siudies, and 
Jancholy events of our times, which has reft one of the brightest jewels from little understood the principle or the fact, that when an absorbing passion takes 
the literary crown of England, that such a man should have been cut off at the lcomplete possession of the tacwlties, and stimulates the feelings and sense 
zenith of his power, and the opening of his fame. Arnold was a liberal writer ; into diseased activity, all objects and sensations, however remote and estranged, 
but what then? We love and respect an honest opponent. He was candid, seem to be woven into the history which the over-wrought spirit is framing, and 
ingenuous, and truth-loving ; and if a historian is such, it matters not what his to become powers in the movement which is to effect the conclusion or catas- 
political opinions are, for he cannot avoid stating facts that support the conser- trophe. 

vative side. His errors, as we deem them, in politics, arose from the usual| * Yes,” said he ; “ tis like that there is a horse galloping, but very far off 
causes which mislead men on human affairs, generosity of heart and inexpe-| though.” 

rience of mankind. He cuuld not conceive, with an imagination warmed by|| The sounds approached nearer—nearer.—Ryan’s excitement became so de- 
the heroes of antiquity, what a race of selfish pi gmies the generality of men'monstrative as to be contagious—even the dull constable began to share in it ; 
really are. No man of such an elevated cast can do so, till he is painfully jand when at last the iron clatter ceased suddenly at the door, and as a loud 


taught it by experience. Arnold died of a disease of the heart, which physi- | 
cians have named by the expressive words “ angina pectoris.’’ They were 
right: it was anxiety of the bens which brought him to an untimely grave. 
He died of disappointed hope, of chilled religious aspirations, of mortified po- 
litical expectations of social felicity. Who can estimate the influence, on so 
sensitive and enthusiastic a disposition, of the heart-rending anguish which his 
correspondence proves he felt at the failure of his long-cherished hopes and vi- 
sions of bliss in the Reform Bill, and all the long catalogue of political and so- 
cial evils, now apparent to all, it has brought in its train ? | 
| 

THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE | 

BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “‘ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXXIX,—TREACHERY. 

Ryan yielded to the artifice coutrived against him, and gaye in his assent to 
become a prosecutor and informer. The results he was taught to expect. 
seemed in process of succeeding, and, as the first-fruits of the expected good, 
De Mortagne was liberated—that is to say, the vicomte having accomplished 
the object for which he entered the prison, and having established the neces- | 
sary relations between his humble friend and persons in authority, resumed a 
freedom which, indeed, he had never really relinquished. | 

At the Waterford assizes, Ryan appeared in the public court as a prosecu- 
tor, and three of the peasantry were convicted on his testimony. 
consented to appear in this odious character, arguments of the most convincing 
nature had been employed to satisfy him that no evil consequence would re- 
sult from his evidence, to the culprits against whom it was to be borne. They 
might be convicted, sentenced, even led to execution—but, at “ the ignomini-. 
ous tree” mercy would meet them, and he would have the proud success of 
effecting the deliverance of those against whom justice would willingly unsheathe 
the sword, without sacrificing other victims in their stead. 

The trial had ended in the manuer in which he had been taught to expect. 
He listened with many a cold shudder to the panegyric pronounced by the 
jadge on the clearness with which his testimony was delivered, and the credi | 
bility which should attach to it. He had painfully felt, fully as he was prepar-| 
ed for it, the ‘ guiity’ uf the jurors ; and had suilered much when he heard 
the sentence pronounced, at one o'clock on Saturday, that the culprits were 
to be executed on the Monday followmg. For this he had not been prepared. 
and it caused him a shock from which he did not soon recover. He was not, 
however, rendered incapable of action. He went at once to the stables where 
a horse was prepared, for a person to ride witha petition express to the Lord 
Lieutenant. Arrangements had been made for the conveyance of this address 
with more than the ordinary celerity. Although a longer interval was expected | 
than the judge allowed between sentence and execution, preparations had been 
made for the worst, stout and fleet horses were to be in readiness at conve- 
nient distances and it was expected in the course of eight or ten hours, the 
petition would arrive at its destination Ryan examined the horse which was | 
to run the first stage, with the eye of a connoisseur tried the reins and tie! 
girths, minutely inspected the shoeing, and endured the malign looks and mut-| 
terred sarcasins and curses of the bystanders, while he was engaged in his. 
scrutiny and in giving earnest admonition to the rider. 


Before he 


/knocking rang through the house, Ryan sprang aloft, and shouted aloud—the 
‘guardian functionary actually jomed in the shout, and clapped his hands——— 
“I declare to my Maker, Mr. Ryan,” said he, ‘* [’m glad they're safe.”’ 

A voice was now heard enquiring —** was Mr. Ryan in the house ?’—a voice 
'so harsh and untuneful, that the ear would fain be stopped against it—a voice, 
lof that more fearful discordance of which the soul seems painfully sensible. 
| Ryan shuddered. * But,” said he, speaking to himself, ** good news is wel- 
come, even from him.” 
| The door opened, and Purcell’s ungainly form and odious aspect showed 
‘themselves. His countenance wore an expression of more than ordinary ma- 
lignity, and the triumph that shed a lurid light upon his revolting features ren- 
‘dered them preternaturally hideous. Hope seemed to forsake poor Ryan as he 
looked upon him.—He rallied a little, however, while his visitor was speaking, 
‘and seemed to resume an expectation of good. 
| “A good morning to you, Mr. Jacobus Ryan,” said Purcell ; ‘ it’s proud 
i am to see you here, with every thing so elegant about you, and your guards, 
land your beef-steak there on the table, although,to guess from the look of 1t, 
'you have no great things of an appetite for your breakfast.” 

“* Have you any message for me '—is he come ?”’ 

“ You may say that—sure enough he’s come—t’was time for him,” 

“ Has he brought the reprieve '—Dothe poor fellows know they are par- 
idoned 

“ It's my thinking, Mr. Ryan, that we are not talking of the one man, or the 
lone thing. Who is it that you were asking about, when you wanted to know 
was he come ?”’ 

“ The messenger from the Castle—who else could it be ?” 

‘* Who else,” replied the ruffian,” and he laughed— if such a name could be 
applied to the satanic convulsion, which for a moment interrupted him, as if 
the dark spirit which had possession of his soul, made its presence known. 
** Who else could it be, but lame Barney, the hangman ? e is just come 
from Clonmel, and will be ready to finish your work when the clock is striking 
twelve ; you can see the last of’em from your winduw. They are to be hang- 
ed at the spot where the houses were burned. You may sce the hill away 
there to the right ; and I borrowed this spy-glass from your friend the gaoler’’ 
—laying a small telescope on the table—* you did your work well, he says, 
in the court house, and why should you not have the best of the diversion, to 
see ’em swinging.” 

Purcell might have continued his discourse without interruption, and without 
fear. When he began speaking, he evidently had some apprehension that it 
might not be safe to give utterance to his malignity, and stood prepared to ward, 
or strike, or fly ; but when he had made his fell announcement, he saw Ryaa 
sink and stagger, as if some dread physical shock had smitten him. Tae poor 
young man tried to give a bewildered attention to his words while he spoke, 
and as they were coucluded, he uttered one long sharp moan of pain, and sunk 
on the fluor in a state of imsensibility. ——Parcell felt his work was well 
done, and saying to the constable, “ take care of your blessed informer,” har- 
ried out of the house, and mounting the horse, which was held for him at the 
door, rode off at a gallop. 

Before evening Ryan had recovered from his trance, and its immediate effects. 


||He was sitting m a state of moody determination in his room, as one who felt 


Monday was come, and no tidings from the seat of power and clemency) |limself out of sorts with the world and its fortunes, and all who lived within 


had yet arrived. {t was nine o'clock in the morning as Ryan retorned to his, 
lodging, after a fruitless quest, in which he visited, in a circuit of successive 
disappointments, the abode of every person likely to have early intelligence’ 
of the expected reprieve. At his door he found a guard of constanles, who, 
made him their prisoner, for the sake of his safety, as tuey said—not to punish 
him. The precaution seemed to Ryau a confirmation of his worst fears. Had! 
there been grounds for good hope that the culprits would be pardoned, there 
would be no necessity for this abridgment of his liberty. In a state of bewilder | 
ment impossible to describe, he yielded, simply demanding what it was their 
purpose to do with him. 

“ Take me, gentlemen,” said he, ‘“‘ where you please; I shall obey like a 
child, andthe sooner you take me out of life, the more I'll thank you.” 

“ We have no orders,’ said the person in command, ‘to take you anywhere i| 
you are to remain in your lodgings for the day ; we are to keep guard in the, 
house.” 

Ryan entered his apartment, which he paced with disordered steps, and 
with alternations of anxiety, seif reproach, and rage, that realised within him! 
torments tov severe almost to be imagined. 

Sometimes, when the sound of a horse moving at high speed reached his 
ear, he started from his abstraction, and rushed to the window. Again and. 
again he was disappointed, and the constable who waited in the room with him! 
looked with a new-born feeling of alarm and surprise on the frown, such as he! 
had never seen before, into which his face darkened and contracted. After 
some moments of inward agony, dreadfully manifested in his distorted counte-, 
nance, Ryan, with an air subdued almost to gentleness, approached the con-| 


it. He had listened with an attention which had counted the very syllables, 
as they were let fall like drops of melting lead upon his brain, to the cries of 
the * last speeches and dying declarativns,”” so perseveringly shouted under 
his window——had even seut out to procure copies for his own deliberate perusal, 
and was seated at a table where the terrible documents were spread out be- 
fore him. We shall not attempt to analyze his feelings. 

‘The evening was closing in shade, when a stranger asked permission to see 
him, and was admitted. ; 

“ J was requested,” said he, * to deliver this letter into your own hands.” 

“ By whom?” 

‘** | was not required to say ; I wish to hold no farther communication with 
you than is necessary.” aR 

“ You are right, sir, very right—you may depart—leave meto my kind,” 
said Ryan, and the impertinent visitor withdrew. 

Some time after his eye glanced on the letter, which he had thrown care- 
lessly on the table, and he recognized a superscription in the handwriting of 
the Vicomte de Mortagne. At the sight of it his whole being was attered. 
He seemed te rouse himself as if there was still something in which he could 
feel an interest, and calling for light opened the paper, with something like the 
impatience of curiosity the letter was in French, and ran thus :— 

** Forgive —if it be possible for you to forgive—one who bas done you the 
greatest possible wrong. I deceived and betrayed you, and I have only one miser- 
lable excuse to offer; I was myself the victim and prey of consummate decep- 
tion. When I persuaded you to believe that the peasants convicted on your testi- 
mony were sure to obtain a pardon, I but conveyed to your mind the firm convic- 
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ad examined with sufficient caution to be proof The mouth was indicative of good humour, and beneath it was a dimpled double 
tell chin. A voluminous and handsome gown, rather showily disposed, enveloped 
his person, and he had altogether a sort of Friar Tock appearance. His age 
might have been fifty-five, or as they say, ** thereabouts.” 
He read that chapter, in which is the magnificent speech of Paul hefore 
' Agrippa, and certainly I never heard so impressive a reader. His voice and 
action were alike fine, and worthy of the theme. Some might — been = 
i ing it. | cannot now or ever forgive the credulity which made posed to call his style theatrical —indeed, | have heara it objected to, on this 
do pad, the false estimate of very account ; but I could not help wishing that the Doctor's example in this 
men and characters which made me an easy prey to fraud and cowardice. I respect were followed by many, who too frequently darken the light of Revela- 
had too undervaluing a notion of the peasant ; I trusted too confidently to all tion by their cold reading of the Scriptures ; for | have not unfrequently heard 
that claimed thename of gentleman. I am undeceived dreadfully, and for a Song of Triumph and a Penitential Psalm delivered in the same monotonous 
ever. I have learned that they who sought to save their own lives, by thrust- ‘tone, by those who ought to, and, I doubt not, do know beuer 
ing forward the wretched peasants into danger, knew that they were speaking | Dr. Raifles’s sermon was very short, very ornate, and very sound—but it 
deliberate falsehood in the representation they made to me, and had the bese- impressed ie as being rather a showy than a great performance. There was 
ness to forge documents, which gave their representations a plausible appear- a vast deal of glitter, but it was as the glare produced by gold leaf—a few 
ance ; and while I found the so-called gentlemen thus vile. I beheld their vic- |gtains of metal was made to go a great way, and cover a considerable extent of 


ims, as they died to-day, sustaining to the last their matchless fidelity. No jsurface. 
power bras Pes word by which a catibeliaiie could be compromised, escaped | It isin connection with this gentleman that the following anecdote is told of 


them. For tneir sakes I became conscious of a strong wish that there may be |Robert Hall. at? 

a heaven—and for those who prepared their necks for the balter—but it is use- | Robert Hall was one day closeted with a young minister, who put nomberless 

jess to recriminate orto wish, end most probably— __ questions to him, in order to elicit his opinions respecting various ministers of 
“T bid you farewell for ever. Into this abhorred country I certainly will the time. After replying to numbers of his queries, Hall sat puffing away at 

nevercome again ; nor will I concern myself further in plots which are so scan- ihis pipe, not in the best of humor, for no man on earth more disliked being bored 

dalously iniquitous in the means to which they have recourse, and are so poor. \—but his inconsiderate young companion would not take the hint to be silent, 

ly conducted as never to cover the disgrace of employing such means, by the and broke in on Hall's reverie, by saying —* And pray, sir, what do you think 

eclat of a success bright enough to disguise it. 3 bid you farewell. { began of Dr. Raffles ! Sed ae Kenn a 

to write under a feeling of softness very unusual to me, and which has, I may | Hall, without removing ais pipe, muttered —** Think of Raffies, sir? Why, 

say, already changed its character, and resumed its natural obduracy. Fare | sir, he’s the scorn of wise men and the admiration of fools, sir. ; 

well—I have been betrayed, and [ have aided in betraying you. If, which] The person to whom the remark was made, had afterwards the ineffable 

hardly think possible, you can bear to see me again, follow me to Paris. You meanness to repeat it, and in such a manner, too, that before long, some * 

will hear there that I have found out some occupation less hateful than that natured friend” told Dr. Rafiles of it. 

which | renounce for ever, and I may prove useful to you; or you will learn, One morning, shortly afterwards, a gent!eman called on Mr. Hall, whom he 

which is just as possible, that | have availed myselfof that master-key {once found in his study, walking to and fro m a very highly excited state. 

named to you, which no prison locks or bars can resist—and you will ceaseto |“ Look here, sir—here, sir—see what a pretty situation | am in—here Dr. 

cherish hatred against the dead.” Ratiles has written te know if I have made use of certain expressions. Now, 
Ryan paused for some moments in silence, and evidently in much mental sit, | must talk, sir—! most talk—can’t live without it, sir—it's my privilege 

pain. Some very unusual process was taking place in his moral being. At 0 talk, sir—but I don’t remember having said what Dr. Ratiles says he has 

last he looked to the constable—his visage pale as marble, and his eyes, over heard | said—I say a great many things I don’t remember, sir—and Id put 

which his brows were drawn down, glaring with a fierce fire. ‘my right hand on the Evangelists, sir, and declare that I don’t remember having 


“Mr. Constable,” said he, aking with his teeth closed, “ send the sheriff ‘said this—and what am I todo, sir?” 
to me. I shall reward him | Soon afterwards, Mr. sat down and wrote to Dr. Raffles—a beautiful 


“ T’ll send to let his honour know in the morning ; he would not like to be and characteristic epistie it was—but thus it wound up : 
disturbed now.” ‘| “| donot remember having made the remark you allude to—* that you were 


Ryan rang the bell. | the scorn of wise men and the admiration of fools’s—but I am sure that I 
“ Send up the landlord, Mr. Morriss,” said he to a servant. j thought so.” 
| Aud now for Mrs. Hemans. 


tion of my own. I thought Ih 
ainst fraud, the evidences on which I was taught to rely ; and when I> 
ou that a letter was produced to me, bearing the seal and signature of the high- 
est personage in your accursed country, and that this letter conveyed explicit 
assurance to the effect which I communicated to you, it may, perhaps, seem 

to you, that | am not wholly unworthy of forgiveness. 
* You may refuse my prayer, and I frankly confess you will only act as I 


Mr. Morriss appeared. 
“Constable,” said Ryan, “J repeat to you, inthe presence of a respect-| At this time Mrs. Hemans was separated from her husband, and resided at 
able witness, what I have already said. If you send for the sheriff, the high Wavertree, to which place she confined herself, in order that ber sons might 


sheriff this instant, and if he come at once, I shall give him information of much Tecerve the benefitsof tuition in the neighboring city. A more unsuitable 
importance. If you delay to send for him until morning, or if he decline to come |!ecality, for one of her temperament, could hardly be conceived, for there was 
now, Mr. Morriss willbe the witness that I made the offer. 1 have no more 0thing of beauty im the neighborhood to recommend it ; and to one —* 
to say. ‘amongst the wild scenery of Wales, it must have been at times, dreary indeed. 
Matters looked too serious tu be treated withthe usual carelessness. The | [he separation, too, from the father of her children, must have preyed deeply 
ff promptly attended the invitation, aud before (00 her spirit ; but she seldom alluded to this subject, although great curiosity 
named, as parties concernad in a treason ||Ws excited to know the cause. Captain Hemans lived at Rome, and still 
Tip-' ‘corresponded with his wife, respecting the education of their children. His habits 
perary jand tastes were entirely different from those of bis wife, and a separation, al- 
ch '\though not a legal one, was mutually agreed upon. Of course, a hundred ru- 
rs pan mours were in circulation, and those officious personages, who preferred attend- 
SOME LADY-BIRDS AND THEIR HAUNTS.—I. ‘ing to other persons’ aflairs gossipped to their shall not follow 
BY A COSMOPOLITAN. | their example, and retail any of the many stories prevalent on this subject ; 
Thad no intention of devoting this number of ny series of Sketches to Lady holdmg the opinion that if a man and his wife cuoose to live apart, it is their 
writers, but, as I was this morning looking over some engravings, at the house ‘business, and theirs alone—and such subjects should be strictly classed amongst 
of a literary friend, a portrait of Mrs Hemans attracted my attention, and those with which a stranger should intermeddle not. 
vividly recalled the “ bright original” to my memory. The picture was very It was about four in the afternoon, when the Wavertree stage set me dowr 
beautiful, and bore a strong resemblance to the Poetess ; bat compared with,jat about a hundred yards from the place of my destination. The house in 
the living face, it was only as the rich'y scalptured vase, unillumimated from which the poetess resided was one of a row, or terrace, as it was called, situat- 
within. And it would have been difficult, af not utterly impossible, for mortal jed on the high read, from which it wes separated only by the foot-path and a 
pencil to have caught and transferred to canvas the mild beauty of the Poetess. lithe flower gardeu, surrounded by a white-thorn hedge. 1 noticed, that of all 
In the summer of eighteen hundred and thirty, ] was staying for a short the houses on either side of it, bers was the only one adorned with flowers— 
time in Liverpool—the city of the Roscoes, as it has been culled, by way of the rest had either grass |awns or a plain gravel surface—some of them even 
honor—and as | had determined, if possible, to see Mrs. Hemans, who then grew cabbages and French beans ! 
lived in the neighbourhood, | made enquiries m various quarters, in order to find | My knock at the door was answered by a servant girl—one of the pretty 
out the best way of procuring an interview, without being intrusive. | leamed |Lancashire witches, by whom I was shown into a small parlor, where | remain- 
that Mrs. Hemans visited the city but seldom ; but a trend, who knew Dr. ed, whilst my letter and card were taken to the lady of the house. 
Lingard, the historian, insinuated that through that gentleman he mght possi- It was a very small apartment, but every thing about it indicated that it was 
bly be enabled to procure for me a letter of introduction. I was told that, as the heme of yenius and of taste. Over the mantle shelf hung a fine engraving 
Mrs. Hemans occasionally attended the chapel where Dr Kafiles yreached, + of Willam Roscoe, author of the Lives of the De Medici, with a presentation 
might chance to see her there—but how was I to pick out the Poetess, from hin line or two in his own hand writing ‘The walls were decorated with prints 
dreds of ladies penned in pews! I determined on accepting the offer of my and pictures, and on the mantel shelf were some models, in cerra cotta, of Italian 
iriend’s endeavour to enlist Dr. Lingard in my favour. igroups. On the tables lay casts, medatlioos, aud a portfolio of choice prints 
! was introduced to the Doctor a few days afterwards, at the Athenxum read. and water-color engravings ; but | was too much excited to pay much attention 
ing rooms. I do not know whether his “ History of England” is much known (to such matters, and so ! sat down, anxiously awaiting the entrance of the 
in this country, but it ranks as a standard work, across the Atlantic. The Poetess. 
chief objection urged against it is, that its author isa Roman Catholic. he And never, before or since, have I felt in such a flutter of excitement. For 
tor is a man of somewhat remarkable appearance, and by no means pre years aud years | had read her poetry, and imagined all sorts of things about 
possessing in manners. However, he immediately complied with my friend's the authoress, I had been told that she was beautiful, and readily beheved it 
wishes, and I obtained the much desired note to Mrs. Hemans, with a hint to —but | anticipated some disappointment in this respect—in fact, I can scarcely 
Me not to deliver it on any morning, as | should have a better chance of a pro-| cell how | felt, when I heard the rustliag of silks, and saw a lady enter the 
longed interview if I presented myself in the after part of the day, the forenoon room. 
being generally devoted by the lady to the instruction of her children, and to, Weli—I am disappointed, was the rapid thought which passed through my 
iterary composition.” j\brain. The lady was interesting looking enough—but bore no resemblance 
_Having incidentally mentioned the name of Doctor Raffles, I may as well, wnaiever to the engraved portraits of Mrs. Hemans—she was much younger 
give my readers some idea of a Minister who is extremely popular in England, too, than I imagined Mrs. H. to have been. Aod—to put the reader out of 
as a Pulpit orator—and who is also somewhat known as an author—the memoir jsuspense, it was not the Poetess of the affections—but her close and attached 
of his predecessor, Spencer, being from his pen ; and he “ owns” also, to a jew friend, Miss Jewsbury, who had been deputed by Mrs. Hemans, to make excuses 
volumes of travels and some poems—chiefly devotional. The late well known, for a few moments delay in reciving me. 
Sir Stamford Raffles was bis bro*her. || Miss Jewsbury was oue of the most frank and open-hearted creatures possible. 
He was in the pulpit when I entered the chapel, in which he officiates at, She gracefully apologiz: d for acting as Mrs. Heimans’s locum fenens, and made 
Liverpool. The building was vast, and densely crowded, with a very fashion-||me feel quite at my ease. I did not know then who the lady, was—but bei 
able audience. He was about the middle height, and somewhat corpaleat.|jaware that Mrs, Hemans had a sister who frequently set her 8 to music, 
He had a very florid face, with full, expressive eyes, the upper lids of which imagined that my fair companion must be her. I was not ived until 
were large, and so gave rather an indolent expression to the whole countenance. |after Mrs. Hemans had made her appearance. 


message was conveyed, the sheri 
another hour passed by, Ryan had 
able conspiracy, many gentlemen of rank in the counties of Waterford and 
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Jt was not long before the Poetess entered the room.—She held out her hand 
and welcomed me in the kindest manner, and then sat down opposite me— 
but, before doing so, introduced Miss Jewsbury. 

I cannot well conceive of a more exquisitely beautiful creature than Mrs 
Hemans was—none of the portraits or busts I haveever seen of her, do her 
justice, nor is it possible for werds to convey to the reader any idea of the 
matchless, yet serene beauty of her expression. Her glossy waving hair was 
poses on her forehead, and terminated on the sides, in rich and luxuriant au- 

urn curls—there was a dove-like Jook in her eyes, and yet, there was a chasten- 
ed sadness in theirexpression. Her complexion was remarkably clear, and 
her high forehead looked as pure and spotless as Parian marble. A calm re- 
pose, not unmingled with melancholy, was the characteristic expression of the 
face—but when she smiled; all traces of sorrow were Jost, and she seemed to 
be but “a little lower than the Angels ’—fitting shrine for so pure a mind ! 
Let me not be deemed a flatterer or an enthusiast, in thus describing her—tor 
I am only one of many, woo have been almost as much captivated by her per 
sonal beauty, as charmed by the sweetness and holiness of her productions. If) 
ever poesies were the reflex of the beauties, persona! and meutal, of their wri-, 
ters, they were indeed so in the case of Mrs Hemans 

We talked, of course, a great deal about poetry and poets, and she asked) 
me if I had seen Wordsworth ? 

On my replying that I had not, she said : “* You will be almest as much! 
delighted with the man as with his works. He is delightful—I once saw him 
at St. Asaphs, and he spent half a day with me, reciting his own poetry.” 

We talked of L. E. L. Mrs. Hemans said she had received several letters 
from her, containing pressing invitations to visit London. ‘A place I never 
was in, and never wish to be,” she observed. ‘My heart beats too loudly, 
even in this quiet place, and there | think it would burst. The great Babel 
was not made for such as me.” 

She was very much pleased with an anecdote which I told her, wit: which | 
one of her poems had something to do. It was this. 

Near the City of Bath is a secluded little church yard, in which, amongst 
other monuments, is one of pure white marble on which was engraven the 
hame of a nobleman’s daughter, and her age—seventeen In addition to this. 
was the following stanza from Mrs. Heman’s poem, * Bring Flowers.” 


“ Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 
A crown for the brow of the early dead ! 
For this from its bud bath the white rose burst, 

For this in the woods was the violet nurst, 

They have a voice for what once was ours, 

And are love's last gift.—Bring ye flowers—pale flowers.” 


wind.’ Her voice was a sweet, sad melody, and her spirits reminded ine am 
old poet's description of the Orange tree, with its 
** Golden lamps, hid in a night of green.” 

or of those Spanish gardens where the pomegranate blossoms beside the cy- 
press. Her gladness was like a burst of sunlight ; and if in her sadness she 
resembled night, it was night wearing her stars. I might describe forever 
but I should never succeed in portraying Egeria ; she was a muse, a grace 2 
variable child, a dependent woman, the Italy of human beings.” F 

The writer of the above, as all the literary world knows, married, a few 
years siace, Mr. Fletcher, a missionary, and died soon after she set foot on 
ithe shores of India. Some very interesting letters of hers, written on the 
‘voyage out, appeared inthe London Atheuwum. She had given promise of 
high and varied powers —but like poor L. E. L., she died early, and far away 
from the land of her birth. 

It has been stated, with how much of truth I know not, that Mrs. Hemans 
was, at one period of her life, invited to take up her residence in the city of 
Boston, for the purpose of conducting a periodical work Perhaps it was well 
that sue did not accept the offer ; for this uncertain and variable climate would 
in all probability, have put a still earlier stop to her career, and deprived the 
world of many of her sweetest productions. As is the case with most, if not 
all of those who write, day after day, forthe bread that perisheth, she endured 
rather than enjoyed life. A heart disease, with all its distressing accompani- 
ments, harassed her mind, and wore away her frame, which, we are tol , be- 
came, towards the last, almost etherealized. At the comparatively early age 
of forty-one, on the eve of the Sabbath, her spirit passed away, to enter on 
the Sabbath of eternal rest, earth having scarcely “ profaned what was born 
for the skies.” 

When I was in Dublin, owing to some unaccountable forgetfulness, I omit- 
ted to pay a passing tribute to the genius of the poetess, by visiting her tomb, 
which is in St. Anu’s Church, Dublin, and over which is inscribed one of her 
own beautiful verses—her most appropriate epitaph : 

** Calm onthe bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit! rest thee now ! 

E’en while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to the narrow home beneath ! 
Sou! to its place on high! 

They that have seen thy look in death, 


No more may fear to die.” 


While I was last in Liverpool, waiting for the sailing of the ship in whic 


I; came to thiscountry, I was sitting one morning idly at the window of the 
| 


Adelphi, considering how I should get through the day. AsI sat and pon- 


The space around that grave was filled with white flowers of all descriptions, ‘dered, a stage with the name Wavertree passed by, and recalled to my mind 
planted for the most part by stranger hands. No one ever removed a blos- the pleasant visit | had once paid to that village. I will go once again 
som from the grave, and there they flourished, as if in obedience to the man-| ‘thought I, if only tu see what change has wrought there. I soun put my reso- 
date of the poetess. It was one of the most graceful tributes ever paid to) lution into practice —and ere long I once more stood before the well remem- 

nius. ‘Ibered house. The little flower garden was no more—but rank grass and 


“ Come—I will show you my poetic mint,” she said—and she led the way | 


to a room over the one in which we were sitting. Jt was a very small place, | 
but neat almost to a fault. There were no author-litterings. Every thing | 


was in order. An open letter lay on the table. She pointed to it, and said, | 


weeds sprung up luxuriantly—the windows were many of them broken—the 
entrance gate was off its hinges,—the vine, in tront of the house, trailed along 
the ground, and a board, with ‘* This house to let” upon it, was nailed over the 
door. I entered the “deserted garden,” and looked into the little parlour— 


laughingly : ‘jonce so full of taste and elegance ; it was gloomy and cheerless. The paper 


“ An application for my Autograph, and the postage unpaid. You | 


imagine how [ am annoyed with albums andj such matters. A person, who 
ought to have known better, sent me an Aloum lately, and begged a piece 


from me, if it was only long enough to fill upa page of sky-blue tinted paper, | 


which he had selected for me to write upon.” 

In incidentally referring to her compositions she said: “ they often remain’ | 
chiming in my mind, for days, before | commit them to paper. And some-| 
times | quite forget many, which [ compose as I lie awake in bed. Composi- 
tion is less a labor with me than the act of writing down what had impressed 
me, excepting in the case of blank verse, which always involves something 
like labor. My thoughts have been so used to go in the harness of rhyme, 
that when they are suffered to run without it, they are often diffused, or] 
lose sight, in the ardor of composition, of the leading idea altogether.” 

Mrs. Heman’s voice was peculiarly musical, and I would have given any — 
thing to have heard her recite some of her own poetry ; but [ did not dare to), 
hazard such a request, and feeiing that | had intraded quite long enough on’ 
her time, I intimated my intention of taking my departure, when she begyed 
me to ake of some refreshment, and with such an evident wish that || 
should do so, that [ did not hesitate to drink a glass of wine and water before 
I left. 

I must not omit to mention, for the especial benefit of my fair readers, that 
Mrs. Heman’s dress was simple enough. She wore a white gown, (I really am 
not learned enough in such matters to say whether it was of cotton or musiin), | 
over which was thrown a black lace shaw!—on her head was acap of very open 
net-work, without flowers or ornament of any kind. H) 

Miss Jewsbury was well known by her * Lays of Leisure Hours.” She _ 
was very amiable and accomplished, and felt such au enthusiasm for the wri- | 
tings of Mrs. Heman’s, that, in 1828, she took a cottage near Rhyllon, where | 
the Poetess then resided, for the purpose of associating w:th her. When I) 
saw her at Wavertree she was ona visit to Mrs. Lawrence, of Wavertree Hall, | 
another warm friend and admirer of Mrs. Hemans. i] 

I cannot here forbear quoting a passage from Miss Jewsbury's “ Three His- | 
tories,” in which she avowedly describes Mrs. Hemans : | 

“ Egeria was totally different from any other woman | had ever seen, either | 


was spotted with damp, and spiders built their webs in the corners. Involun- 
tarily I turned away ; and during my homeward walk mused upon the probable 
home and enjoyments of the two gifted creatures whom I had formerly seen 
at Wavertree. Both were now beyond the stars. Like one of them, [ was 
about to quit my own, perhaps to die in a foreign land, and while a thousand 
things depressed my spirits, in almost bitternessof heart, I exclaimed with 
Burke, ‘ Alas! what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.” 


Boston Atlas. 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN 
PART XVII —[Continued.] 

I was now once again disengaged from the fetters of office ; and, resolved 
not to spend another day of suspense, I drove to the hotel. I found it crowded 
with families which had fled from their houses in the country in the first alarm 
of the insurrection ; and in the midst of the good humoured but unmanageable 
tumults of a great household of Irish strangers, was forced to make my own 
way at last. Jn passing along the gallery my eye was caught by a valise laid 
outside one of the parlours, and corded, as for au immediate departure. It was 
marked with “ La Comtesse de Tourville.” I knocked gently at the door. 
was unanswered. I touched it—it gave way, and I stood on the threshold. 
Before me, at a table, sat a female figure writing, with her face turned from 
me, and apparent'y so deeply engaged as not to have heard my entrance. But 
I should have known her among a million. I pronounced her name. She 
started up, in evident alarm at the intrusion. But in the next moment, her pale 
countenance was flusbed by nature's loveliest rose, and she held forth her hand 
io me. All my fears vanished with that look and the touch of that hand. All 
the language of earth would not have told me half what they told at that mo- 
ment. Of this] say no more. It was the golden moment of my life ; { make 
no attempt to describe our interview, to describe the indescribable. 

I returned to the Castle a new being. The burden which had weighed so 
long upon my spirits was removed. ‘Vhe root of bitterness, which continually 
sent up its noxious vegetation in the midst of the most flattering hopes of my 
public existence, was now extirpated ; I was secure in the full contidence of 


in Italy or in England. She did not dazzle, she subdued me ; other women one of the loveliest and the noblest-hearted of human beimgs. And yet bow 


might be more commanding, more versatile, more acute, but | never saw any | |narrowly had I escaped the loss of all? Clotilde, hopeless of ever hearing 
one so exquisitely feminine. * . * * ‘lof me more, had formed the determination to leave Ireland on that day ; and 
# Her birth, her education, but above all, the genius, with weary of disappointed affections, and alienated from the world, to change her 


which she was gifted, combived to inspire a passion for the etherial, the tender, name, abjure her rank, and take the veil in one of the Italian convents con- 
the imaginative, the heroic, in one word, the beautiful. It was in her a faculty |nected with her family. I should thus have lost her for ever. She waited on 
divine, and yet of daily life—it touched all things, but, like a sunbeam, touched | |this eventful day only for the return of her domestic. His argest on the night 
them with a golden finger. Any thing abstract or scientific was unintelligible before had deranged her plans; and when he had returned, his mixture of 
or distasteful to her. Her knowledge was various ; but true to the first prin- |Prench verbiage and Irish raptures, bis guard-house terrors and his Castle 
ciple of her nature, it was poctry that she sought in history, scenery, character, | feasting, formed a mélange so unintelligible, that she was compelled to believe 
and religious belief—poetry, that guided all her studies, governed ali her him under the influence of a spell—that spell which is supposed to inspire so 
imaginative conversation. Her nature was at once simple and profound ;' much of the wit and wisdom of one of the cleverist and most bizarre regions 
there was no room in her mind for philosophy, nor in her heart for ambition i| ‘of a moonstruck world. Even my noteonly added to her perplexity. It was 
the one was filled by imagination, the other engrossed by tenderness. She! |given by Monsieur Hannibal with such a magniloquent description of the palace 
had a passive temper, but decided tastes ; any one might influence, but very |in which he found me, and which he fully believed to be my own—of the roy 

few impressed her. Her strength and her weakness lay alike in her affections ; retinue surrounding my steps—of my staff of glittering officers, and the bat- 
these would sometimes make her weep, at others imbue her with courage ; soj|talions and brigades of my body-guard ; that while she smiled at his narrative, 


shat she was alternately ‘a falcon-hearted dove,’ and a ‘reed broken with the||she was perfectly convinced of his derangement, But all this had Juckily pro- 
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duced delay ; and the hour came when her past anxieties were to be | j sill cor i 
for the faith and fondness of one who weds her infinite of 
— to devote his life to embellishing and cheering every hour of her exis- the deeper it descended, and at every new burst Sadieniaing dem Gok-aae 
jnto a circle of rank and lustre equal to the highest of her native co WM j ' i 
over the face of the earth. ‘The fortunes, the hopes, the honours, all but the = tatoo mee ysical reveries, pamnphleteering abstractions—food too thin 
name of her distinguished family, had gone down in the general wreck. But hil 
now was given to me the joyous duty of replacing, by the purest and fondest of he = . - ile the sout = on real or fancied injuries, which wounded 
all rights, all that the chances of the world had taken away. I thought her re & - eo ores peasant within its borders.—That the one took up arms for 
countenance lovelier than ever. Jt exhibited some slight evidence of the dee ab 
and exhausting trials which she had so long endured ; it was pale, yet ie mars nas ‘ oe a sense of wrong, in visions of revenge for hereditary rights, 
leness reminded me of the exquisite hue of some of those fine sculptures ever : a on eee the fallen supremacy of its religion—motives, in 
which the [talian chisel has given for the admiration of mankind. Its expres. ire pes 
sion, too, had assumed a loftier character than even when its first glance struck vulse th inet an whieh, succeeded, must con- 
my young imagination. It had shared something of the elevation of a mind to the 
noble by nature, but rendered still loftier and more intellectual by being thrown, and wee by professions of 
on its own resources. Yet all this was for society. Her courtly air, inherited jtin a f fe My 
from an ancestry of princes ; her manners, which retained the piquant anima- a oan “ Dog 
tion of her own country, combined with the graver elegance of high life in press, vam hee 0 —— course of things was not to be controlled by the 
and the sparkling happiness of language, scaicely jess the gift of her native tical nigh . y-r0er Beet ; OS pe» 
| ght came, as regularly as the night of nature, and with it came 
from the tirst moment of her introduction to the of of Bon as brave as lions, 
ive pable of discipline. y prediction was formidably fulfilled: the firebrand 
aspects of her the splendid ravaged the land ; blood flowed in torrents ; and when the coun. 
the woman of brilliant conversation was betore me, but an innocent and loving hy and the ligh of 
girl—no Armida, no dazzling mistress of the spells which intoxicate the heart mon alive bad only the melenchely office of the 
by bewildering the mind ; but a sweet end guileless creature in the first bloom are ked b 
ays of calm delight, bave I seen her fine eyes sudder ’ iI ‘ rag ive ore. 
af Gnd lave! ‘Whet houre enn be pieced pan | ; a population among whom it broke out, were amon 
parison with such houre of wedded confidence! It was then that I firet “hensel ingles ost s arp on and well informed subjects of the empire ; and they b 
acquainted with the nature of the female heart. I then first knew the treasures! |f il the was San, 
which the spirit of woman may contain—the hope against hope, the generous) : fos i eioen to encounter the gigantic strength of the monarchy, aad 
faith, the unfailing constancy, the deep affection. How often, when glaacing, a 7 tor republican dreams toa ‘fitter season” The time now ap- 
round our superb apartments, crowded with all the glittering See ee g —_ e By a leader of the Northern insurrection was to be brought to 
ment of almost royal life, she would clasp my hand, and toochingly Prien wn ; “a h onan as | was to the effects of his enthusiasm, | took no trivial in- 
them with the solitude of the cell, or the anxieties of the life of trai from| 
which I alone had rescued her How often, when we sat together raid be 
rupted by the world, at our sumptuous table, would she, half sport ivel and ch gre . — by lightening the severities of his prison, and providing him 
half in melancholy, contrast it with the life of flight and fear which she bad th of casing. 
lately led, with the rude repast snatched in forests and swamps, in the midet! sidllens = ween te genius of this singular people displayed under a new and 
of civil war, with desolation round her and despair in prospect imprisoned inl In E ‘land th oy at ph bees i i 
the power of a tyrant, and, at every step, approaching nearer to the place of alite 1 Eng ” a ar holds a high rank ; from its essential value to the unain- 
cruel death! Then a look would thank me more than all the eloquence in the: pi esion, property, end 
worshipped. I felt the whole supremacy ape for the deficiency of power in the law ; end the ber was, per 
the heart of then. This gave it the highest tone of 
th the by the of ats of ta anners. But it had another incentive, stili more characteristic. The 
now produced a change in the ; and the af pop the ter. tt 
during the interregnum, necessarily devolved on the secretary. never felt| educat fo 
business more irksome than at this janctare, and I had, more than once green li rs ot r b profession, or were actually practising barristers ; and as the 
thoughts of casting aside the staff of office in spite of all its gilding with-|lole 
drawing from the disturbances of public life, aod, with Clotilde at my side, | 
finding some quiet corner of England, or the earth, where we might sit under| 
ates, the uence 0 
our own fig tree, and forget revolutions and court-days for the| eloqueuce of the courts 
But against this my young and lovely partner pr ith who would have been distinguished at 
delight than to quit courts and cities, and fashion and fétes, for ever, if I le wae eniversall 
With nat the toone. Need I pronounce the name of Curran? Take him for all 
been so liberally offered by fortune,” to perish useless to the world. I had ~ a ys rege "y | the chief orators of that proud day of oratory had owed much 
answer to offer but that I had made her the arbitress of my fate and she was. ween the of greet 
welcome to do with me as was her sovereign will. Accordingly I left her th t orld fe “hi a great theatre for their display. Wheo Burke spoke, he hed 
looking like Hebe in her bower, to plunge into a chaos of undecipherable a || hed bo 
porn, tube with a thoustad apoliestions, to to the of all the cabinets of civilized nations ; and with the of- 
departments, to reform antiquated abuses, and, after spending twelve heure 4 = re alinost mevitably adopted the majestic language, and 
day tat tho dost ‘tind of Gaty, 00 mang of e awful an magnificent views of the prophet. ‘This is no depreciation 
the night battling with arrogant and angry faction in the House of Commons the len 
But this toil, like most other tvils, had its fruits; it gave me an extraordi | h of 
nary increase of public influence, and that influence produced, in the a re 
count Gelli Wings: ‘sing of | of his own powers by the national voice raised 
drank adelation, no man was in more imminent basard of mystifying hie owt jenn ndian delinquencies. He had a subject teeming with the loftiest mate- 
brains. I began to be spoken of as one equal to the highest of the on. th 
state, and to whom the viceroyalty itself lay naturally open. But I still lo ed. ath om 
for ty Welighted ox’ wish Go eye an with all the splendours of Oriental empire ; himself the 
feeling that general attachment to Ireland which every man not di ualified b lite 
loss of character imost feel, my proper position was ia that competent to so illustrious a labour. But the materials were boundless ; 
connexions, my companionships, and my habits had been Poms, A We masaipr ng -_ oyeen to all the energies of the human intellect ; never 
; dnd I ecliched my recall’ But Thad one remark. |lepiri raught of human praise, the spell of that enchantress which holds the 
rk-, men in most undisputed sway, presented to the lip in a more jewelled 
The northern insurrection had sunk, and su i idi i ; : 
‘Gad W ofl the ait Ss a popes trivial—the guilt of provincial conspiracy, incurred 
self-congratulation, and the officials talked of the revolt with as much sc 
if Of as of national right were to live or die upon the success of his 
easily inclined to regard all things through the skirts of the rainbow Preys pleading ; no istressed nation held him as its advocate; no impregnable bar- 
among a people who are as fund of painting the world coleur de rose as the| h iliat od by b fangs 
French ; laugh as much, and enjoy their laugh much more—my co | 
tions, on a broader, deeper, and more desolating scale. Even m brief, tons! (dies 
of the island had shown me, that there were materials of wilder infla bili thie h bes 
in oF thon te the i ty to this hour. His creative powers seemed to rejoice in the emptiness of 
burning of a hoase—the whole was before the eye, the danger mi — e the, the r amg which they were to fill with life, lustre, and beauty. f all the great 
ured at a glance, the means of extinction might dperele oa 4 te oe et spea ray a images arose from the simplest conceptions ; while they rapidly 
power, and when the materials of the house were in ashes, th . ir full) wrought t emselves into magnitude and splendour. They reminded me of the 
s, the conflagration, vapours rising from the morning field—thin, vague, and colourless, but suddenly 


died. But the i 
u southern insurrection was the burning of a coal mine—a fire seized by the wind, swelling into volume, and ascending till they caught the 
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sunbeams, aud shone with the purple and gold of the summer cloud. This| 
trial of the unfortunate rebel leader gave him a signal opportunity for the exer-| 
tion of his extraordinary faculties. [t had excited the deepest interest through-, 
out the country. Thousands had flocked from all parts of the land to be pre-| 
sent at a crisis which involved the national feelings in the highest degree ;| 
which involved the personal safety of individuals, perhaps of a much superior, 
rank to the accused ; and, above all, which seemed to fix the stamp of publie| 
justice on the guilt or impunity of opinions long cherished by the mind of Ire- 
land. As the day of the trial approached, physiognomies were seen in the 
streets, which showed that individuals were brought together by the event who 
had never been seen in the metropolis before. ‘Ihe stern, hard, but sagacious| 
countenances of the north contrasted with the broad, open, and bold features of 
the south; and those again contrasted with the long, dark, and expressive visa- 
ges of the west, which still give indelible evidence of their Spanish origin 
Many of those men who now filled the busy thoroughfares of the capital, had, 
come from the remotest corners of Ireland, as if to stand theirown trial. “The! 
prisoner at the bar was the'r representative ; his cause was their cause ; his 


judgment the decision of the tribunal on their principles ; his fate an anticipa-|, 


tion of their own. 
As I pressed on to the noble building where the trial was to take place —one, 
of the stateliest examples of architectural grace and dignity in a city distin-| 
guished for the beauty of its public buildings—it wes impossible to avoid being) 
struck with the general lvok of popular restlessness. ‘The precaution of gov 
ernment had called in a large military force to protect the general i 
and the patrols of cavalry and the frequent passing of troops to their posts, | 


ito the master’s hand. 


ages in the condition of a province. 


one dazzling excursion into the native history, in which he contrasted the abo- 


He described the long career of calamity through which 
an individual born with a glowing heart, brilliant faculties, and an aspiring spirit 
must struggle, in a country filled with the pride of independence, and yet jor 
Some part of his pathos in this sketch 
was probably borrowed from his own early difficulties ; and I heard, poured out 
with the touching vehemence of painful reality, probably the very meditations 
which had preyed upon the heart of the student in his chamber, or darkened 
bis melancholy walks in the cloisters of the Temple. But he suddenly started 
on a new train of thought; and reprobated with the loftiest rebuke, that state 
of the law which, while it required two witnesses for the proof of treason in 
England, was content with one in Ircland. This he branded with every name 
of indignant vituperation, frequently adopted, according to his habit, from the 
most familiar conceptions ; yet, by their familiarity striking the mind with as- 
tonishing force. He called it * playing at pushpin with the lives of men"— 
“the reading-made easy of judicial murder’’—* the * rule of three’ of forensic 
assassination ;—given, a villain, multiplied by a false oath, the product, an ex. 
ecution!” He now revelled in the boldest extravagances of imagery and 
language, expressions which, written, might resemble the burlesque of a public 
jester, or the wildness of a disturbed mind, but which were followed by the 
‘audience, whom he had heated up to the point of passion, with all but accla- 
mation. Still he revelled on. His contrasts and comparisons continued to roll 
out upon each other. Seme noble, some grotesque, but all effective. After 


riginal hospitality and rude magnificence of the old Irish chieftain, the Tir- 
Owen or O'Nial, with the chilling halls of the modern absentee; he suddenly 


created a perpetual movement in the streets. {he populace gathered in groups,| changed his tone, and wandered away into a round of fantastic, end almost 
which, rapidly dissolving at the approach of the soldiery, as rapidly assembled) frolicsome pleasantries, which shook even the gravity of the bench. Then, 
again, when they had passed by ; street minstrels of the most humble descrip | suddenly checking himself, and drawing his hand across his brow to wipe 


tion were plying their trade with a remorseless exertion of hungs; I heard the) 
names of the Parliamentary leaders and the government frequently transpiring, 
in those rough specimens of the popular taste ; and from the alternate roars of), 
fierce laughter and bursts of wild indignation which arose from the groups, it 
was evident that “men and measures” were not spared. The aspect of the 
multitude in the vicinity of the Law Courts was still more disturbed. Rebel-) 
lion has a physiognomy of its own, and | had by this time learned to read it! 
with tolerable fidelity to nature. It always struck me as of a wholly different 
character from that of the vice or the violence of the people. It wears a 
thoughtful air; the lip seems to have a secret enclosed, the eye is lowering, 
the step unsteady, the man exhibits a consciousness of danger from the glance 
or tread of every passer-by. His visage is sullen, stern, and meditative—I can 
scarcely allow this conception to be a work of fancy, for I have never been de- 
ceived in my readings of that most expressive of all betrayers of the inner 
man. And on this day, I could have predicted the preparation for some gen- 
eral and reckless rising against government, on the first opportunity when it 
should be found slumbering on its post: and my prediction would have been 
true. 

The court was crowded, and it was with no small difficulty that [ was ena-| 
bled to reach the seat beside the judge, which had been provided for me. The, 
arraignment and preparatory routine of the trial gave time for the court to sub- 
side into order ; and the address of the principal law-officer for the prosecution, | 
though exciting the deepest anxiety, was listened to in the most respectful si-) 
lence. The case was strong, and was ably dea!t with by the attorney-general., 
The evidence was clear and complete, and the hope of an acquittal seemed to, 
be gradually abandoned in the expressive gloom of the spectators. ‘The pris-), 
oner at the bar, too, seemed more dejected than I had presumed from his former! 
intrepidity ; and the few glances which | could suffer inyself to give to a bemg | 
in his calamitous condition, showed me a frequent writhing of the lip, aclench. | 
ing of the teeth, and a nervous contraction of the features, which looked Jike || 
despair. At length the counsel for the defence rose. Jt was the first instance) 
of my seeing the memorable Curran engaged in his profession. I had met him | 
from time to time in general society, and felt the delight which all experienced | 
in his unfailing spirits and brilliant pleasantry. 1 had hitherto enjoyed him as) 
the wit. I was now to be dazzled, delighted, and overwhelmed by him as the 
orator. 

Curran was the last man to be judged of by appearances. Nature had been 
singularly unkind to his exterior, as if the more to astonish us by the powers) 
of the man within. His figure was undersized, his visage brown, hard, and), 
peasantlike, his gesture was a gesticulation, and his voice was alternately feeble| 
and shrill. His whole effect was to be derived from means, with which that), 


| trumpet. 


away a tear—for even the hard-headed lawyer was not always on his guard 
against the feeling of the moment—he upbraided himself, and the bystanders, 
for the weakness of being attracted by any lighter conception, while the calam- 
ities of Ireland were demauding all their sympathies. And even this he did in 
his characteristic manner. ‘* Alas!’ said he, in a voice which seemed sinking 
with a sense of misfortune, ‘‘ why do J jest? and why do you smile? Or, are 


‘we for ever to be the victims of our national propensity, to be led away by 


trivialities’ We tickle ourselves with straws, when we should be arming for 
the great contests of national minds. We are ready to be amused with the 
twang of the Jew’s harp, when we should be yearning for the blast of the 
You remind me, and [ remind myself, of the scene at one of our 
country wakes. It is the true portrait of our fruitless mixture of levity and 
sorrow. Wecome to mourn, and we are turned to merriment by the first jest. 
We sit under the roof of death, yet we are as ready to laugh asever. The 
corpse of Ireland is before our eyes: we fling a few flowers over its shroud, 
and then we eat, drink, and are merry. Must it be for ever pronounced—that 
we are a frivolous and fickle race—that the Irishman remains a voluntary beg- 


gar, with all the bounties of nature round him; unknown to fame, with genius 


flashing from bis eyes; humiliated, with all the armoury of law and liberty 
open to his bands; and laughing, laughing on, when the only echo is from the 
chambers of the grave?” 

The orator dropped his head on his clasped hands as he spoke tha words ; 
and there was an universal silence for a while. It was interrupted by a groan 
of agony from the prisoner. All eyes were instantly turned to the dock, and 
the spectacle there was startling. He seemed writhing under intolerable tor- 
ture. His hands clung eagerly to the front of the dock, as if to sustain him ; 
his lips were as colourless clay, but his features and forehead were of the most 
feverish crimson, At first the general impression was, that he had been over- 
come by a sense of his perilous state ; but it was soon evident that his pangs 
were more physical than moral. Curran now flung his brief upon the table, 
and hurried to his side. A few words passed between them, inaudible to the 
court ; but they had the unexpected effect of apparently restoring the sufferer 
to complete tranquillity. He again stood erect; his brow, and itwas a noble 
one, resumed its marble smoothness ; his features grew calm, and his whole 
aspect returned to the stern and moveless melancholy of an antique statue. 

The advocate went back to his place, and commenced a singularly dexterous 
attempt to avert the sentence, by an appeal to the national feelings. “ If,” 
said he, “ my client had been charged with any of those crimes which effect 
their object by individual injury, | should disdain to offer a defence, which 
could be accomplished only by confounding the principles of right and wrong. 
But here is an instance in which the noblest mind might err, in which the hign- 


little meagre frame and sharp treble had nothing to do. But he had a singularly| est sagacity might be perplexed, in which the most self denying virtue might 
vivid eye. It was of the deepest black, and such was the intensity of its ex | discover nothing but a voluntary sacrifice.” The problem before his client was 
pression in his more impassioned moments, that it was scarcely an exaggeration "the proudest that had ever occupied the mind of ancient or modern times. 
to say that it shot fire. Still. a stranger would have regarded him chiefly as a| [t was, by what means a patriot might raise his country to the bighest possible 
humorist, from the glances of sly sarcasm, and even of open ridicule which he) elevation. What are the essentials for such a purpose! Intrepidity, indepen- 
cast round the court during the pleadings of some of his ‘learned brethren.” dence of heart, the steadiest perseverance, the manliest fortitude ; all the great 
But, in that court his true faculties were known ; and the moment of his rising, qualities of the head and the heart. Those are the tributes which he must 
careless as was his attitude, and listless the look which he gave as he turned, bring to the altar of his country. But the priest must be prepared himself to 
from his brief to the jury, was the signal for universal silence, and the fixing of be the sacrifice. Is it the hands of his countrymen that are to bind him to the 
every eye upon the great pleader. | ‘horns of the altar?” ; 

He began by sweeping away the heap of useless facts and forensic prolixitic s| A sense of this hazardous line of observations, however, soon struck the 
with which his predecessors had encumbered the case ; and nothing could be| keen understanding of the great pleader; and he admitted in all its fulness the 
more admirable than the dexterity with which he seized on the most casual cir-| necessity of respecting public tranquillity, of relinquishing doubtful projects of 
cumstances tending to clear the character of the accused. But it was when good, and of studying the prosperity of a nation, rather through the ‘ micro- 
he arrived at higher topics that he displayed his genius. ‘scope of experience” than by * vague, though splendid, telescopic glances” at 

“ Nunc in ovilia, mox in reluctantes dracones.”” It was when, from develop-| times and things beyond our power. ‘* The man,” said he, ** who discovers the 
ing the ignorance and contradictions of the informer by whom the charge of) cause of blight in an ear of corn, is a greater benefactor to the world than the 
conspiracy was sustained, he rushed to the attack on the general system of the; man who discovers a new fixed star.” From the glow on his countenance, and 


Irish government, that | saw him in full vigour. He denounced it as the source} |the sudden brightness of his eye, I could see that he was about to throw him- 
self on some new current of rich and rapid illustration, when he was suddenly 


stopped by a shriek from the dock ; the prisoner bad fallen with bis head over 
its front, and seemed gasping in the last pangs. The drops of torture stood 


of all the tumults which had of late years shaken the * isle from its propriety.’ 


** Here was the fount,” said he, * from which flowed the waters of bitterness, | 
not the less bitter that I can trace its wanderings through centuries of national | 


desolation, through fields of blood, through the graves of generations.” After thick on his brow, his eye was glazed, and bis lips continued to quiver, without 
giving the most daring outline of what he termed the evils of the local sove ||the power of utterance. The advocate approached him ; the dying man caught 
reignty of Ireland, he surprised me into sudden acquiescence and involuntary /him by the hand ; and, as if the touch had restored his faculties at the instant, 
admiration, by a panegyric on the principles of British government in the more | |said, with a faint smile, and in a low tone, yet so clear as to be audible to the 
favoured island—on * the majectic supremacy of the law, extending over all) whole assembly, in the words of Pierre—* We have dece:ved the senate!” In 
things, eustaining all things, administering life and heaith and purity to all; a the utterance he fell back and died To escape the ignominy of the scaflold, 
moral atmosphere, and though invisible, like the physical, yet irresistible in its! the unhappy man, before he came into court, had swallowed poison! _ 
strength, penetrating through the whole national existence, and carrying on! I speak of Curran, only as I see him through the lapse of years. Time has 
undisturbed and perpetual, in the day and night of empire, all the great proces- ‘had no other effect on my recollection than raising my estimate of his genius. 
ses of national animation and prosperity.” Then, suddenly darting away from||[ admit, too, that in judging of an extraordinary man, time may exalt the image 
this lofiy and solemn view, he indulged in some wild story of nat:ve humour,|/as well as confuse the likeness. The haze of years may magnify all the nobler 
which convulsed the whole audience with laughter. Yet, before the burst had} outlines, while it conceals all that would enfeeble their dignity. To me, his 
ided, be another string of that harp which so magically responded} eloquence now resembles those midsummer night dreams, in which all is con- 
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, ; very one is aware that optical instruments have to be 
other minds would have traversed the waste a thousand times, and left it as! adjusied to distance. Now in the eye, at least the eye of mammalia, how this 
wild and unpeopled as ever; no sooner had he spoken the spell, than up sprang) adjustment is effected is not so clear. Around the eye-balls are found six 
the brilliant fabric of fancy, the field was bright with fairy pomp, and the air muscles, of which four are straight and two oblique ; now it has been supposed 
was filled with genii on the wing. that the straight muscles. by exerting pressure on the eyeball, were capable of 

Next morning, 1 was on my road to London. increasing its antero-posteriora diameter : and, conversely, by relaxing from 


— pressure, were capable of giving rise to an opposite condition. In these as- 
A CHAPTER ON EYES. sumed changes some physiologists have thought they recognised the provision 
(Concluded from a former number.) 


in question ; others, however, maintain that recti muscles can by no means ex- 
If it be so difficult a task to overcome spherical aberration in optical instru- €fcise such action, and that there must consequently be some other provision. 
ments,—if Cartesian lenses, peripheral diaphragms, and all the appanage of They are more inclined to think that the difference of elongation (if any) effected 
compound glasses, are the somewhat recondite means had recourse to in our °° the eyeball may be occasioned by the varying pressure of the oblique mus- 
comparatively imperfect optical instruments,—what are we prepared to expect cles. ‘Then comes a class of physiologists who. cenying the truth of either of 
in that most perfect of all optical contrivances, the eye? Why, we shall find) these hypotheses, suggest that the lens itself may alter in shape, by a mechan- 
the very same contrivances as have originated in human skill, only elaborated| !8™™ which they endeavour to indicate ; but even thew explanation is not very 
and perfected beyond the power of human means to accomplish. Let us ex- Satisfactory ; and as we may, if we are honest, simply state the plain fact that 
amine the organ in its details. The first coating or investment of the eye, ante-/iNe are in total ignorance of the means nature has recourse to for the accom- 
riorly, is the cornea. We beg pardon of the anatomist, who will stoutly main-| Plishment of the end alluded to, so far as regards the eyes of many avimals. 
tain the existence of another ; our description is for the many, and therefore Nevertheless, in the eyes of birds a simple and beautiful provision 1s recogni 
we will term the cornea the first or most anterior coat. ‘This cornea, then, al-| sable. Let us consider, first, the necessities of birds in this respect ; their 
though not generally called so, is in point of fact a lens, composed of transpa-| Tpid flight renders it indespensable that an object situated at ever-varyin 
rent horny substance of great refrangibility. Immediately posterior to the) distances from their eye should be seen with equable clearness ; and it woul 
cornea, is a small cavity filled with a liquid termed aqueous humour, in the @ppear from our previous examination of the eyes of a mammal, that in the 
midst of which,and crossing it transversely, is a diaphragm called the iris, hav-| latier class no remarkable provision to this end exists. In the bird the case 1s 
ing an aperture in its middie termed the pupil. Now it needs no great amount 4iflerent ; we find a specific organ, of beautiful simplicity and efficacy, adapted 
of consideration to prove to us, immediately, that the aqueous humour, placed ‘ render a prey no less distinct when the feathery pursuer darts down upon it 
as it is between the posterior aspect of the cornea, and anterior face of the with the rapidity of an arrow, than when viewed from a stationary eminence. 
crystalline body, is itself a lens; still less consideration is required to show us The provision to which we allude is called the marsupium, or pecten, a little 
the analogy existing between the iris, with its pupil, and the black diaphragm ™4ss of spongy substance, which the anatomists call erectile tissue, and which 
with its central hole in telescopes. iduw much more beautiful, however, isahe '5 Situated in the posterior part of the vitreous humour. This little piece of 
contrivance of uature,—how superior beyond comparison to the clumsy instru-) "Mechanism is usually flaccid, but at the will of the animal, or, more properly 
meat of man's ingenuity! The central aperture, or pupil, not only serves the’ speaking, under certain exigencies of the animal not exactly controllable 
purpose of obviating spherical aberration, by cutting off those rays of light which by the will, it can be injected full of blood, in which case the whole mass of 
would otherwise pass through the edges of the crystalline lens, but it is euabled, Vitreous humour must, of course, be expanded,and the lens pressed further for- 
by means of a beautiful mechanical coutrivance, to be more or less dilated, and “@!ds. No more simple, and at the same time, more beautiful arrangement 
thus to admit of greater or smaller amounts of light. Every one is aware of ©4! be imagined. : 
the painful sensation experienced on first emerging from a dark room into the Although the eyes of mammalia, including ourselves, are in their normal 
glare of day ; the eyes ache, the eyelids close imvoluntarily, and for some, *t4te capable of adapting themselves to distance, yet m some persons there 
seconds all objects are seen dim and indistinct. Just as much difficulty of vision, ©*'StS 4 manifest defect m regard to this quality. Who has not watched some 
although less pain,is experienced by the converse circumstances ; that is to say, #8@d individual holding a book or newspaper far away in order to render the 
by going from light into comparative darkness. Afterwards, the eyes in some. characters more distinct! Jt seems strange that so curious a means should be 
measure accommodate themselves to the difficulties of the case, and enables us| 44d recourse to in order that perfect vision may result, yet the reason becomes 
to distinguish objects which were previously invisible Now all this is explica-| perfectly evident on examination : this defect is presbyopia, or far sight. 
ble on considering the structure of the iris and dilatable pupil, which fatter, Again, who has not observed the not uncommon defect pf myopia, or near 
when the light is strong, contracts, aud permits but a small amount of it to en-| sight ' a condition of things which requires for perfect vision that objects shall 
ter ; and when the light, on the other hand, is weak, dilates to a very great be held ridiculously close to the eye. These defects may be stated in — 
extent, in order that every dileted ray may be turned to account. This beauti- % arise from one of two causes : either from an abnormal alteration of shape 
ful mechanism is most markedly visible in those animals which seek their prey) '@ the eyeball, or in an alteration of the refractive property of its contained hu- 
in the dusk ; for instance, in the cat, which has pupils of an oblong shape, ours. ‘The influence of the first mentioned cause has been certainly over- 
capable of being contracted into a mere line when exposed to the influence of ‘fated ; for although in old age the cornea, and, indeed, the eyeball generally, 
a powerful light. | are certainly flatter than usual, aod consequently presbyopia must to a certain 
On looking at the diaphragm of a telescope, which is perforated by a little extent be the result, yet the alteration of shape is frequently less considerable 
hole, and which corresponds to the iris in an eye,we observe that it is studiously than the amount of the defect would appear to indicate. With regard to myo- 
coloured dark, as is the interior of the telescope ; now here, again, the optician) pra, the objection is still more valid ; for in childhood the eye is generally more 
has most closely followed nature ; the eye is supplied with just such another convex than at any other period, and yet children are not so frequently found 
dark pigment, the use of which is obviously that of interrupting and absorbing to be near sighted as are persons already advanced in youth, or approachin 
all those rays of light which being irregular or defective, from any cause, do, ‘he middle of life. It appears more reasonable, then, to suppose that both 
not conduce to the formation of a distinct image. A word or two about this! myopia and presbyopia are conditions referable to alteration in the chemi- 
term, ray of light, which has been and is now considerably abused. It is usual) cal and physical properties of the humours, and to a want of the power of ad- 
in optical books, and indeed necessary to a proper explanation of their diagrams, jUstment, rather than to any mechanical alteration in the form of the eye's re- 
that the action of light, i. ¢. in straight lines, should be indicated by straight fracting media. 
lines, which have been termed rays, or radii ; now if the corpuscular theory of | To whatever cause, however, either near or sightedness may be owing, 
light be true, the term ray, as applied to a succession of particles in a straight, the defect can be remedied by proper glasses. Presbyopia requiring convex 
line, is intelligible enough ; but if the undulatory theory of light be the trae! leuses, and myopia concave ones. 
one, then the term ray must be considered to express a mere quality of action) Nothing can better illustrate the potency of lenses in imparting a due amount 
in straight lines, and nothing more The term, however, despite of our criti-, of refrangibility to the eye, than the optical appliances used after an operation 
cisms, must still be used as a matter of convenience, notwithstanding that to for cataract. This disease is simply an opacity of the crystalline lens or its 
unthinking persons it may convey an idea that is not exactly true capsule, in consequence of which defect it is impossible for light to pass throu 
After all the preparation which light has undergone, by permeating the va- 2nd impinge upon the retina. Now this transparent or crystalline lens 1s merely 
tious optical media in the eye to which allusion has been made, it at length falls, put in the eye to cause a proper amount of refraction, so that rays of light may 
on the retina or expanded nervous web ; not in an indefinite blaze, but depict-, converge at afocus on the retina, We have seenthatthe amount of refractive 


ing some form in all its proper hues and lineaments of outline. Here our com-| property preserved by the lens in various animals differs very much, as indeed 


prehension of the sense of vision ceases ; we can recognise the object painted 
on the retina, it is true, but the subtle mechanism, or rather vitality, by which) 
the sense of vision is aroused, we cannot tell; all this is veiled in most inscru- 
table mystery! As sound is known to be the result of vibrations in elastic 
media, and as the undalatory theory of light assumes that this subtle agent is, 


does the refractive property of every other transparent portion of theeye. What 
would be the effect, then, of cutting up and extracting the lens, so that might 
no longer be an impediment to the evtrance of these rays! or if extraction 
should be deemed impracticable or inexpedient, what would be the effect of 
depressing it or thrusting it aside, beyond the axis of vision’ ‘These were 


the result of vibrations also, it has been almost taken for granted, by many ,bold suggestions at first, but they have been very successfully carried out im 
physiologists, that it is through the meshwork of the retina being thrown into! performing the operation for cataract. After this operation, however, it is 
vibrations that the immediate sense of vision results ; but every one who looks evident that the eye operated upon must be very deficient in refractive power ; 
at the soft and pulpy retina and optic nerve, must be sensible that they, of allj and hence the necessity of supplying this qualiy by means of lenses, which 
tissues, are least likely to be susceptible of vibrations. To this it may be said, are found to be all-sufiicient. 

that the crude idea of vibrations in a tense string or column of air is not here Closely connected with the property just mentioned is the quality of judging 
meant ; but then we may say again. very justly, that no other idea of vibration regarding the distance of anobject. This, too, is the result of practice, as a 
is intelligible. Indeed, here, as in regard to all the other senses, we find that very interesting case has proved. A boy, blind from his birth, was operated 
inscrutable darkness hovers over the last link which joins them to the sensorivia., on and restored to sight by Cheselden. At first every thing appeared to him 
We have hitherto considered the eye merely in relation to its power of recog-| ou the saine plane,—he had no idea whatever of distance,—gradually, however, 
nising objects, butfit is subservient to many other purposes than this ; for in- ithe faculty manifested itself, and he saw like other people. 

stance, the faculty of sight enables us to judge of size, of the quality of solidity, There has been among physiologists some discussion as to the means we 
and of distance. Every one knows thata large object, situated at some distance have of judging of solidity of an opject, and the result of this discussion seems 
from the eye, will subtend on the retina an angle no larger than a small object, to be an opinion that this knowledge is acquired by consideration of the differ- 
placed nearer the eye ; such being the natural consequence of some primary) en! perspective projections under which different sides of a solid are painted 
optical laws. Nevertheless, a large body at a distance conveys to the sensorium jon the retina. 

an idea of a corresponding nature, notwithstanding the small angle which | Having alluded to a specific pecularity in the eye of a bird, let us now re- 


it subtends. Now this, although a very useful quality of the eye, is not gard it in a general sense, in order that we may contrast it with the eye of a 


considered a primary one, but is merely the result of judgment matured by 
} 


class of animals living under precisely different conditions—we allude to fishes. 
Every one has noticed the bead-like appearance of the interior of a fish's eye, 


years, 
_It is difficult to say how even practice enables us me —_ a knowledge of |when boiled. This bead-like substance, opaque after the application of heat, is 


It has been considered referable to the 


the different amount) |the crystalline lens ; and it will be observed to be nearly circular,—very dif- 


® 


ne #2 
{ 
trast, and all is magical. Shapes, diminutive and grotesque for a moment, and of convergence and divergence of the optic~axes ; for the perfect vision of ria 
then suddenly expanding into majesty and beauty ; solitudes startling the eye) wear bodies, it is quite evident that the axes of the eyes converge, vice versa. he 
with hopeless dreariness, and at a glance converted into the luxury of land-| Possibly an acquired consciousness of this may be the means which nature em- ¢ is 
scape, and filled with bowers of perpetual spring. The power of bis contrast) ploys to enable us to judge of distances. Pe 
still haunts me ; Aladdin's palace, starting from the sands, was not more sud Not only have our eyes to judge of distances, but also to accommodate them- a 
tie 
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ferent, then, to the crystalline lens of terrestrial animals. It is a necessary! of our own. The genius of sleep, too. spreads his dusky wing over our paper 
consequence of this optical form, that rays of light passing through it must for a moment we combat him, and bid him begone ; but now the flame of our 
converge to a much shorter focus than had the lens been flattened. The cornea, lamp shoots up in an almost supernatural way, and leaves nothing but an as- 
too, is flattened, and indeed the whole eye presents anteriorly a very com-  cending wreath of smoke,—so despite our ourselves, and all our good inten- 
pressed appearance Now the reason of all this is obvious envugh Water, tiens, we needs must end. 

the medium in which these animals live, is of much greater refractive power 
than air, so that the difference between its refractive power and that of the 


A NIGHT IN THE CHAMP DE MARS, 


aqueous and vitreous humours is but inconsiderable. Hence,Nature has nearly | 
dispensed with the aqueous humour in a fish’s eye, merely having supplied. 
enough to suspend the iris. This vitreous humour, indeed, 1s present, but, for 
the reason just explained, its potency is very inconsiderable ; hence the neces- 
sity which exists for an extraordinary development of the crystalline lens The 


Every one who was in Paris at the time will remember the fetes and feas- 
tings which took place in that pleasure-loving city on the oceasion of the mar- 
riage of the late unfortunate Duke of Orleans ; nor can the adventurous ever 
forget, perhaps beyond all the rest. the magnificent display of fire works ex. 


sphere of vision in a fish being exceedingly circumscribed, there can be no ne- bibited in the Champs de Mars. Itis computed that near three millions of 
cessity for any provision adapting the eye to various distances, neither do we! People, of every sex, age, and degree, were then collected within its area, 
find such to exist. As light, in permeating so dense a medium as water, must which, abutting upon the Seine, is approached from the opposite shore by the 
necessafily be impeded, and stifled to a considerable extent, it would seem de Pont de Jena and its neighbouring bridge ; neither of them of sufficient mag- 
sirable that the-ocular apparatus of fishes should be adapted to admit a large bitude to afford easy ingress or regress to such a torrent of human beings as 
quantity of luminous rays. Accordingly we finda very large pupil in those ani- ‘hat by which they were crowded on the evening in question. 
mals, but it is usually immoveable, no piovision having been made for guarding) But when did the Parisian, on a fete-day, ever calculate chances! 
against a painful glare of light. Generally, the pupil of fishes’ eyes is round, enough for him to catch folly as it flies,— 
but in some cases the form is curiously modified : mm the rays, for instance, a‘) “ Pleased with a feather, tickled by a straw ;” 
broad veil hangs before the pupillary opening ; and in one case, namely, the and among the mighty mass who thronged onward from sunset until nightfal’, 
Anableps, there are two pupils to each eye As it is very necessary that the ‘the first to secure a good situation for the spectacle, and the last to take up 
transparency of the cornea should not be impaired by dust or dirt, Nature in any position into which they could contrive, by dint of physica! force, to crush, 
most animals has provided glands for the secretion of a purifying liquid,—tears, push, and jostle themselves, it is probable that nyt one in a bundred troubled 
in fact. We, and other mammalia, possess a tear secreting gland in the outer him or herself with any speculations as to the safety or comfort of their return. 
angle of each eye, which constantly emits a supply of moisture that is distri- Among the curious and adventurous upon the night in question was a voung 
buted equally by means of the motion in the eyelics. Sirds are still better foreign nobleman, who had established his temporary residence in the soi-dis- 
furnished in this respect, each eye having two glands, one of which secretes ant ** Capital of Europe ;” of handsome person, distinguished appearance, 
the tears, and the other a peculiar fluid of greater viscidity. Birds also have and good fortune, “ the world was al! before him.” and he was weil able to 
three eyelids to each eye, one of which are very much like our own ; but the appreciate itsenjoyments. The fewx d’ artifice in the Champs de Mars were 
third, called the nictitating membrane. does not exist in mammalia, although a a novelty, and as such he determined on seemg them to advantage ; aad being 
comparative anatomist wil! proclaim that he has discovered its rudiments. ‘this young and athletic, be soon contrived to secure a convenient situation for his 
nictitating membrane, unlike the other eyelids, stands and acts transversely ; purpose. The night was calm and serene; the wind swept over the bosom 
It is moreover translucent, and occasionally the animal looks at objects through of the Seine without disturbing its sluggish ripple; and the stars gemmed the 
it, as when, for instance the eagle looks at the sun. Every provision, then, blue vault of heaven, and twinkled merrily, as if in mockery of the transient 
we see taken in the bird’s eye to keep the organ bright and clear, that acute- glories with which human ingenuity was abvut to flout their eternal splendour. 
ness of vision, so indispensable to the animal, may not be impaired. Clearly, Although he knew that some time must elapse before the pyrotechnists put 
however, tear secreting glands would have been totally superfluous in fishes, forth their science, the young Count had no apprehension of ennui, for the 
surrounded as those animals fire by a fluid which keeps their eyes bright and) perpetual movement about him, and the ever shifting groups which it produced, 
moist. Accordingly they are absent, for Nature,although ever beneficent, never afforded to his quick eye and ready fancy abundant entertainment. The pc- 
takes trouble in vain. ' | tates bourgeoises with their neat bonnets, somewhat ostentatiously worn—for 
In taking a review of the eyes of various animals, and in considering their bonnets in France are, to a certain degree, an aristocratic social distinction, 
different powers of adaptation to various exigences, we cannot fail to be struck and not in use, as withus, by all ranks—and their gay Scotch cachemires 
with the varying amounts of light whichare necessary \o produce comple'e carefully adjusted a l"envers, to protect them from the n ght-dews, jeaning 
vision in different classes of beings The owl, the cat, and the bat, can see Jightly upon the arm of their husbands ; were jostled by smart grisettes, with 
with an amount of light that would constitute all but perfect darkness to a fish, their shining hair carefully dressed, and covered by the prettiest of all pretty 
such is the different structure of their visual organs. Hence arise in the mind |ittle caps, decorated with pink, or blue, or primrose, or coquelicot ribands, and 
involuntary speculations as to the smallest amount of light which may give put on with an air as unapproachable by any other woman than the grisette 
rise to vision in certain beings, and the undulatory theory of light presents it- jperself, as though no human fingers had adjusted them ; petticoats full and 
self to our imagination iu all its fascinations. We involuntarily draw compari- short, revealing feet and ancles faultless in their proportions, and chausses with 
sons between the phenomena of light and of aconstics ; and regarding them ja nicety and precision which might awaken the jealously of a duchess ; and a 
both as referable toa series of vibrations, we begin to surmise that our eyes, look of gay, careless tnsouciance which seemed toset Fate at defiance. In 
as well as our ears, may only be adapted to receive certain impressions from attendance on these light-hearted and extraordinary creatures—for the French 
contracted portions of a very extended scale. From the arrangement of the’ grisette resembles morally no other race on earth, and is extreme both in her 
eye's refracting media, it is a necessary consequence that all objects are de- vices and her virtues ; in her self-sacrifice for those she loves, and in her care- 
picted in an inverted position in the retina ; hence arose the celebrated pro- jess contempt for all social conventivntionalisms—were sundry specimens of 
— Why do we see things upright ?—in answer to which, people were gallantry almost as eccentric in their way : smart commis in their best attire, 
ong accustomed to say, rather foolishly, Because we learned to sce in infancy! \with a great display of snow-white linen all washed «nd ironed by the ready 
The fact is, that so long as all things are seen upside down—even our own’ hands of their admiring mistresses ; and seedy students from the pays Latin, 
noses—in short, every possible thing whatever, there evidently can arise no idea jot only blanchis, but even partially clothed by theirs ; and all these persona- 
of incongruity, aud the wonder ceases. | ges, young, buoyant, and poor, made the echoes ring with their laughter, 
The question has been much agitated too,— Why we see single, having two ‘thankful for a night’s amusement which cost nothing, and well satisfied with 


eyes '—and with results about as profitable as succeeded that celebrated pro-/ themselves, their companions, and a] around them. Here and there hobbled 


It is 


a veteran from the Hotel des Invalides, with a crippled limb, and a shred of 


ition of the Sorbonne—how many angels could stand on the point of a needle! 
Perhaps the fairest and the most satisfactory way to answer the question 
about seeing double would be by asking two others: Why do we not 
feel double, having two hands? or why do we not hear double, having two 
ears 
We must not, in our little disquisition upon eyes, forget to allude to that 
isagreeable obliquity of vision, commonly termed a squint. The muscles 
which surround the eyeball, and regulate its movements, are intended naturally 
to balance each other’s action. Occasionally, however, one becomes paralyzed, 
is rendered incapable of duly acting, and then the force of the other prepon- 
derating, the eyeball has a tendency to be drawn to one side. Well, what is 
the remedy which naturally suggests itself! Why, simply this :—to separate 
the opposing muscle, to cut it in half, when immediately the balance of adjust- 
ment is effected, and the squinting ceases. It cannot be denied, however, that 
a frequent consequence of this operation is a disagreeable projection of the globe 
of the eye, which, although it has ceased to squint, nevertheless obtrudes itself 
in a very unseemly manner. A perfect eye should of course be capable of re- 
cognising any colour ; but this is not always the case. The late Dr. Wollas- 
ton, forexample, was unable to distinguish violet, and only became sensible of 
the imperfection by chance. Individuals differ greatly in their perception of 
the harmony of colours. How different the choice of persons in regard to 
agreeable mixtures of various tints! A lady of good taste may venture on 
an admixture of strong colours in her apparel, and she will take care that one 
shall be complementory to another, when harmony will be the result ; but a 
lady not possessing this intuitive feeling for colour,will either make a disagree- 
able admixture, or, if more prudent and sensible of her want of feeling in this 
respect, will confine herself to neutral tints, which present no gay appearance, 
but which can prove offensive tono one. Although this harmony of colouring 
is in a manner intuitive, it is far from being a subject of caprice, being expli- 
cable according to the well known rule, that colours to be agreeable should be 
complementory to each other ; that is, taken together they should form white 
light. 
Band now, after this very rambling disquisition on eyes, concocted during the 
smoky glimmering of our midnight lamp, sundry dim and dusky figures begin 
to hover before our own visual organs. We wipe our spectacles, and trim our 
lamp, and think awhile what next we shall say. A crowd of topics, optical, 
anatomical, and vital, rush into our brain, all thrusting themselves forward, and 
each claiming pre-eminent importance. We hesitate awhile, put on our spec- 
tacles again, and begin to write, but our eyes admonish us, that in describing 


the beauty and usefulness of others, we are somewhat forgetting the interests| 


red riband in his button-hole ; while at intervals two or three soldiers jostled 
and pushed themselves through the crowd with more energy than politeness. 
The most local feature uf the crowd, however, were the blouses, that mysteri- 
ous class of men who come forth, no one knows whence, on every public occa- 
sion ; and disappear, no one knows where or how, immediately that the oppor- 
tunity for tumult is over. 

Such were a few of the materials composing the dense and rapidly increasing 
crowd which on that fateful night thronged the Champ de Mars ; and as the 
Count felt himself more and more closely wedged into the mighty mass, certain 
misgivings came across him as to the manner in which he should be able, 
ultimately, to effect his retreat ; but his speculations were suddenly cut shert 
by the roll of a score of drums—nothing can be done in France on a grand 
scale, without an energetic flourish of drumming, and a most miserable busi- 
ness they invariably make of it ; and as the noise ceased, a hundred rockets 
sprang simultaneously into the air, throwing the outline of the vast barrack 
into strong relief against the dark sky and lighting the myriad of upturned 
faces with a preternatural brilliancy. ‘Then commenced the more complicated 
features of the display, and every species of pyrotechnic splendour was exbibi- 
ted tothe delighted spectators Murmurs of admiration, shouts of applause, 
with now and then a shriek from some struggling and half-suffocated female, 
mingled with the crackling, hissing, and whizzing of the fire-works ; while 
the constant movement of the people, induced by the pressure from behind, 
jrendered the scene altogether one ofthe most extraordinary and bewildering 
description. 

Throughout the whole progress of the operations. a constant light had been 
kept up in one direction or another ; and the spectators became in consequence 
'so habituated to the perpetual glare, that when the concluding flight of roc- 
\kets abcended, and then fell back in a Danae-like shower of many-coloured 
gold, which for a brief instant appeared to cover the whole surface of the 
sky, they were startled into sudden terror by the pitchy blackness of all about 
them. ‘The natural consequence ensued ; a general rush was made towards 
the only two outlets of the area; the strong and impetuous forcing before 
them the prudent and the weak. In this frightful predicament the Count 
found himself, despite every effort that he made to escape the pressure by 
getting beyond range ofthe current which was sweeping onward, ne, 
yelling, swearing, and striking right and left, as they struggled on ; occasional- 
ly lifted from his feet, and utterly unable for minutes together to lift his arms, 
which were pinioned closely to his sides. While the shrieking of women who 
had been forced from their protectors ; the oaths of men separated from their 
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wives, daughters, or mistresses ; the groans and entreaties of tle fallen who! 
were relentiessly, and indeed unavoidably, trainpled by the more fortunate 
who still retained their footing ; were rendered more awful by the density of 


sal the darkness, the vicinity of the river, and the insufficient u.eans of egress. 

In this dilemma the young foreigner heard himself apostrophised by the 
as- sweet, though trembling voice of a woinan, immediately behind him, which 
en: besought him for the love of Heaven to support her. Unable even to turn tis 


head, he bade her, if she had a hand at liberty, to clasp the collar of his coat, 
and retain her hold if possible ; adding that he could do no more than this, be- 
ing utterly helpless from his position. !t was some time before the supplicant 
could avail herself of the permission; but a sudden movement near her, ena- 
as- bled her to grasp his arm, and ultimately todo ashe had suggested ; an 
arrangement so harassing and painful as the crowd swayed to and fro, that 
there were moments in which he felt almost tempted to shake her from her 
ex- hold. 


) of “* Maman! Maman !” whispered in an accent of anguish which went to 
ea, his heart even in that instant of personal peril, was the only word she uttered 
the as she clung frantically tohim; but it awakened all his sympathies, for it 
ag- betrayed that she was young as well as helpless; and he still toiled on with 
as his territied burden, until having been swept forward to the outlet of the area, 
he found himself torne onward for a moment without any volition or move- 
| is ment of his own, and then flung violently down a declivity, with the unknown 
still hanging to his neck. The shock was so violent that he became uncon- 
scious, but not before he was aware that his protegee had already fainted upon 
al’, his breast ; and he had barely time to turn upon his side, and to remove her 
up from her hazardous position, still, however, retaining her desperate hold : and 
sh, to extend his arms over her to shield her in some degree from possible injury. 
led when the weight of another body fal ing upon himself produced the insensibility 
omy which his humane exertions had for a moment delayed. |! 
ing Daylight was glimmering in the éast when the Count was awakened from 
lis- his deep faint by a sharp spasm of pain ; and l.oking up instinctively, he saw 
ce, two men leaning over him, one of whom held a lantern, while the other had) 
to just disturbed him in order to search his breastpocket, into whieh he had in-| 
ere troduced his hand when its owner recovered cousciousness. He, however, met 
ing with no interference in his survey fur the young man wes so utterly overpowered 
his by a sickening sensation of acute suffering that he felt careless of all el-e ; bot 
om he could not, nevertheless, fail to experience something like gratification when 
the he heard the individual above him deliberately read from a card, which he had’ 
ent extracted from its case, his name and address, adding some comments upon. 
ur. his appearance and the contents of bis pocket, which were followed up by @ 
ut remark that they had better gono farther until they had taken the gentleman! 
the home to his hotel, and could report his safety. 
ed, As they came to this conclusion, the count once more looked up, with the! 
pe- intention of expressing his thanks, when he discovered that they wore the uni 
for furm of the National Guard ; but the movement which he made to do so, was 
on, so painful, that the ouly sound which he could utter was a groan. | 
res * Allright, ali right, Jerome,” said the same voice; * Monsieur le Comte 
ing will soon be himself again ; though Iam afraid he is hurt; so you run, and 
ith try to catch a fiacre somewhere in the neighbourhood ; and meanwhile I will 
ity pass his limbs in review, and ascertain which of the: is inval ded ” 
nd His coipanivn did as he was desired ; and as he walked briskly away, the 
tte remaining soldier commenced his survey. The evil was soon discevered. 
ind The arm which te Count had extended jor the p:otectioa of his incognita was 
wh broken above tie elbow. | 
Ay “ Diable I’ exclaimed his new friend ; “this is worse work than the feux 

h @’ artifice, Monsieur. How fortunate for you that this accident should have, 
" occurred in Paris, where it is a plewure to see how our surgeons handle a 
~ broken limb ! Lucky to», that this is all, for since you were upset in this ditch) 
oe more than a hundred people must have passed over you; and one of the five 
ss we found here is dead enough. You may see him lying there above you, on 
> the briak of the ditch, for we dragged him out, pawore gueux! to give breath-| 
ing space to whoever might lie under him.” 
+ ** And the lady !"’ asked the Count faintly ; for the long tirade of his guard 

had awoke his memories of the past scene. 
Whew ! diantre !” whistied the man ; the lady! Then Monsievr had 
© a lady with him! Tant pis ; for there is no knowing where to look for her at 

of this moment.” 

Here—she must be here’’—said the Count anxiously: ‘‘ she was near 
me when I fainted. She could not have lost herself, for she also was in a 
4. state of syucope.” 
* Ala bonheur!" said the soldier cheerfully “ Vive [amour ! la 
4 guerre! Voici ia petite ; n'est ce pas, Monsieur le blesse !"’ and as he spoke, 


he raised upon his arm the head of a lovely girl of lifteen or sixteen years of age. 
Her bonnet, if she had worn one, had been lostin the struggle, and her long 
ng and luxuriant brown hair streamed in disheveiled masses over her face and 


he shoulders; her eyes were closed, and lier cheek and |ip as white as ashes, but 
x the delicate and fauliless outline of her face strack ihe Count with surprise 
ie and «dmiration. Her dress, soiled and rent as it was, yet betrayed us origina! 
d richness and refinement ; and her for:n though slight was gracefully and finely 
: proportioned. 

si- 

ts * Is she hurt ?” asked her protector. 

k « I fear so,’’ was the gay reply ; ‘for she bas her fingers clutched in the 
ad collet of Monsieur, comme si clle y tenoit pour queique chose !” and he shovk 
d the little well-gloved nand that grasped the collar of the Count, without, how- 
i. ever, loosening the ccspsrate clutch of the slender fingers. 

. At this moment the dull ra.le of an approaching fiacre was heard upon the 
"i Pont de Jena ; and in five minutes it pulled up beswe the ditch in which lay, 
™ the Count and his fair companion. The etforis made by the two soldiers to 
d, raise their charge restored consciousness to the pale girl beside him ; who, 


starting suddenly from his shoulder, on which her head bad been laid by bis 
8 considerate attendant, gazed around her in terrified bewilderment, and then 
burst mto a passion of tears. 

“ What can we do with ber?’’ asked the Count helpless/y, weakened 1 
~ spirit by the physical suffering which he was undergoing ; ** We cannot leave 
a her here.” 


| ther inquiries ; and in five minutes more they arrived at his hotel. 


= ° 


ing him to the faecre ; © a bachelor—I live in a public hotel ; I am well known 
in Paris.” 

“1 ae glad of it. very glad!” said the lady, as she sprang into the coach 
unassisted ; * for thus, if known, you will not venture to desert me,”’ 

But | am iil—wounded 

“ And, perhaps, im protecting me,”’ said the low, mournful voice. 

** [| must go to bed the moment [ reach my room.” 

“| will watch over you while you sleep.” 

“ tis probable that [ must undergo a very painful operation.” 

“T have great nerve. 1! will support you ; and cool your forehead with cau 
de Cologne, as | do to dear mamma when sae has the migraine.” 

‘* But your character !— The world!’ 

* Say no more—say no inore—I dare not return home to-night—go where 
you will, | must go with you.” 

** Ma fai, Monsieur est par trop preux chevalier !” said the merry soldier, as 


he supported him to the faere. 


* Enough, enough,” iterrupted the Count, impatiently ; ** drive me home.” 

Nothing could exceed the auxiety and care of the beautiful girl during 
their tedious (rejet to the Rue de® Rivoll, for the wounded arm had become su 
much swollen aud inflamed that they were compelled to travel at a foot's pace 
in order to avoid putting their patient to unnecessary agony. She wiped the 
dew of pain from his forehead ; she pillowed the aching limb upon ber lap : 
she put her arm about him to preserve him from the jolting of the ill-hung ve- 
hicle ; and there was a sweet simplicity about every thing she did and said, 
which the veriest libertine could not have mistaken. More and more auxious, 
on the subject of his fair charge, the Count, convinced of her perfect respecta- 
bility, inquired ner name and residence 

My name,” she answered arch y, * is Amandine.” 

** And that of your family ?” 

“Ha! I comprehend. —You want to send me home. Well then, Monsieur 
le Curvcuz, | will te!l you ne more until to-morrow.” Then, casting a despair- 
ing look at her dress, of which the disarray was becoming painfuliy apparent 
in the increasing light, she continued pettishly. ** costume! No 
der Monsieur is ashamed of my being seen withhim! And my bonnet—my 
bonnet; lost, I declare, and quelle cuiffure! C'est une 
honte 

cannot assist you,’ smiled her compan‘on ; have neither wife nor 
sister.”’ 

* Tant mieux,” said the innocent girl ; “ for, truly, I should have been in 
no figure to be preseuted to a grande dame Well, Monsieur must excuse my 
deshaiiile until to morrow, and then it will be repaired but what a scene [ 
shall have to go througn! Madame enragera! 1 wonder where all the rest 
are” 

These disjointed sentences were, of course, perfectly unintelligible to the 
Count ; but es the wilfal young beauty had evidently made up her mind not 
to satisfy his curiosity until it suited her to do so, he abstamed from all fur- 
The por- 
trer, roused out of thedeepsieep which generally falls even upon the most 
insomnious about dawn, growled out au oath as he drew the cordon, without 
troubling bunself further as to whose advent it might be at that untimely hour, 


, until fairly aroused by the summons of the two soldiers to marshal them to the 


Count’s apartment ; upon which he drew a s: cood cord intended to ring down 
the valet of his /ocatarre ; an impulse which was, however, supererogatory, the 
stopping of the carriege having already led Monsieur Christophe to divine the 
arrival of hismaster. ‘The astonishment of the domestic is indescribable, when, 
having duly lamented and suered over the accident of the count, he saw him 
followed from the fiacre by a lady! Mademoiselle Amandine had flung over 
ner fair, unbuaneted head the cachemire from her shoulders, and her face was 
completely veiled by its folds. The valet, nevertheless, understood at a glance 
that she was young and graceful ; and decided that physiognomical beauty 
must follow of course ; but how his mester—Ais master—who was so unde- 
julably comme i! faut and correct, should bring any lady there—to his apart- 


‘/ment—where he might be visited by baif Pans during his indisposition, wes a 


mystery which Mousieur Christophe, with ail his shrewdness, was unable to 
fathom. 

The violent pain which the Count underwent in h's passage from the fiacre 
to his sleeping-room, caused him utterly to forget, for the moment, the strange 


| position of his protegee ; nor did the young lady appear more mindful of her- 


self, her whole attention being directed to her compuisatory host, whose every 
step she watched with the tenderness and solicitede of an affectionate sister ; 
but the Count was no sooner comfortably deposited in a fauteud/, and one of 
the soldiers despatched with the coach to summon an emmivent surgeon in 
the neXt sireet to lis assistance, than she forthwith begaa to busy herself in 
those hundred and one minor and graceful details, which, trifling in them- 
selves, tend so greatly to svothe aninvalid. Soe sprinkled the handkerchief 
which the valet handed to him with some volatile essence from his toilette. 
>be put a cushion beneath his feet, and a pillow under his head ; she swept 
back the luxuriant hair from his brow, and fanned it inte coolness with a corner 
of her cachemire. She discovered a position of comparative ease for the frac- 
tured limb ; and, on the arnval of the surgeon, who, too much occupied with 
the state of his patient, whose arm was painfully swollen and inflamed from the 
delay which bad arisen in applying a remedy, to take any heed of the bystan- 
ders, she quietly and promptly obeyed all his directions, and assisted the valet 
in supporting his suileiug master. 

| At length the operation was performed ; and the worthy doctor, while he 


desired that his patient should be left for a lew minutes at peace before he was 


ven deposited in bed, had time to look about him. His rst care was to lay 
jsuodry injunctions on Monsieur Christophe, relatively to his new duties to his 
master; and having so done, he turned towards the young lady, and was evi- 
dently startled by her beauty, as he added, “J should at once order the at- 
tendance of a professional nurse, had I not already experienced that Made- 
jmoiselle is a heroine as well as an angel ; and that,,undoubtedly, Monsieur will 


prefer to be tended by the fair hands of bis pretty sister, at léast for the pres- 


ent; but | will take care that the gardemalade snail be at her post in time to 
relieve Mademoiselle from all night watching.” 
The lips of Amandine were parted to reply, when the Count, requesting to 


“ Leave her here !” echoed the by-standers, as if simultaneously : “ Is she be left alone withthe surgeon, she sileatly passed unto the salon beyond 


- not ‘amie de Monsieur ?”’ ais chamber, and he remained ¢cte a-tete with his medical attendant. As she 

™ “ Assuredly, while I can serve her,” said the Count, rallying: “Can we disappeared, the young man felt a strange embarrassment. He was anxious 

7. not take her home ! Where does she reside !’ |\to confide his position with his young and beautiful inmate clearly and faithful- 

it “Oh, no, no—I beseech you, for the love of mercy, do not take me ho:ne— ly to his new acquaintance, who was a man of staid deportment and sober 

y _I dare not go home tuo nigh !” exclaimed the girl in terror; ** take me with ia order to request his advice as to what steps he could the most correctly 
yeu—to your home—I shall be safe with you.” take to restore the lady to her friends. 

i _ * But { ama stranger,” gasped out the Count, as the soldiers were carry-| Under these circumstances, he resolved, cowte gus coute, to profit by the op- 
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portunity, and to tell his tale as connectedly as he might ; and having come to 
this determination, he requested the doctor to take a seat, and to favour him | 


with his council in a very difficult and delicate affair. Monsieur, politely 


affirming that he should be delihted to be nseful to so amiable a patient, ac | 


cordingly resumed his place, took a huge pinch of snuff from a box embeilished. 
with a portrait of the ex Emperor, and assumed an attitude of attention. 

“ You, doubtlessly, monsieur /e docteur,”” commenced the Count, in a hur- 
ried manner, “ remarked the lady who was kind enough to interest herself in 
my suffering, during the operations which you just now so ably performed. 

‘Impossible to do otherwise, my dear sir,” was the sententious reply ; 
Mademoiselle est advrable.”” 

“Yes, very,” acceded the patient, the difficulty of whose task was by no 
means lessened by the vivacious apostrophe of his hearer ; *‘ she is decidedly. 
very beautiful ; and her friends must be most anxious with regard to her fate ” 

‘© Ma foi, Monsieur le Comte,” broke in the man of science ; “I can scarce | 
ly imagine that any lady onder your protection—for the remark you have jnst 
made has informed me that Mademoiselle is not, as I supposed, your sister— 
I scarcely imagine, | say, that any lady under your protection can be greatly, 
to be pitied.” 

* You mistake her position altogether, sir,” said the young man, eagerly ; 
“‘ my acquaintance with the innocent girl now under my roof is only some few 
hours old, and must be at once terminated, both for her own sake and for mine., 
She confided herself to my honour in a moment of extreme peril, and | should 
merit everlasting opprobrium were J to repay her confidence by wrong ; and 
with this conviction, | confess to you that I would rather dispense with such a 
garde malade during my convalescence, even where I at liberty to secure it, 
which is far from being the case.” 

The doctor bowed, smiled somewhat mystically, and made another vigo. 
rous attack upon his snuff box. 

** I had better at once be circumstantial, my good sir,” said the patient, a 
little irritated by the expression of countenance as:umed by his companion. 
I perceive that we shall never understand each other ;”’ and he forthwith. 
commenced a detail! of all the circumstances connected with their meeting, 
from the appeal of the affrighted girl in the Champ de Mars, to the advent of, 
the doctor himself. 

“ H—a !” suspirated the old gentleman, as he looked up at the narrator 
with a merry twinkle in his eye ; ‘* Monsieur le Comte is just of an age and, 
figure for such adventures! And so, Mademoiselle refused either to return 
home, or togive a reason for her refusal !” 

“‘ So much is true,” said the Count ; “ but I would peril my life that she is! 
as innocent as an angel.” 

“You are, at least, monsieur le blesse, exerting ycurs:If beyond your 
strength. I must have no more of this. We will discuss the moral excel- 
lencies of la beile Amandine this day week, or this day mouth.” | 

“* By the fame of my fathers ! you shal! not leave the house with so errone- 
ous an impression,” exclaimed the young mao, as he grasped him by the arm; 
“and as [ plainly see that nu asseverations of mine will suffice to convince 
you, | will at once request the lady to oblige me by returning to this room ; 
and, by deciding in your presence upon her future proceedings, compel you to 
admit that you have wronged her. Stay or go, it shall be precisely as she her- 
self decides.” 

“* Le valet de Monsieur le Comle mettra deux couverts dorenavant,”’ said the 
doctor, wih another of his provoking smiles. 

The young Count turned aside without reply, and ringing a small bell which 
stood upon a table near hischair, sent by his servant, in the most respectfu! 
terms which he could frame, a request that the lady would honour him with) 
her presence for a few moments before he retired to rest. 

His wish was fulfilled on the instant, and not another syllable was exchanged, 
between the two gentlemen until Mademoiselle Amandine entered the apart-, 
ment. Brief as had been the period of her absence. and limited as were ie- 
cessarily her facilities for so doing, she had contrived to adjust her dress, and 
the beautiful hair which waved in rich masses over her small and finely shaped 
head, as only a Frenchwoman could have done it ; and she looked so beauti 
ful, so earnest, and so innocent, as she approached her protector, that even the 
worldly shrewdness of the doctor was somewhat shaken, as he rose, and ad- 
vanced a chair, begging her to be seated. 

In five minutes the conversation was directed to the Champs de Mars, and 
the numerous accidents which had occurred on the previous night ; when it 
turned naturally and easily upon their own individual share in the disaster ; 
after which the doctor requested that the young lady would make him servicea- 
ble in any manner which might occur to her. ‘ Perhaps,’ he concluded, in a, 
bantering tone, ** Mademoiselle will permit me to restore her to her friends 
who must be miserable at the absence of so fair a relative.” 

“Thank the Fates, monsieur!” exclaimed the young lady joyously ; 
neither papa nor mamma can have been made unhappy, for they are absent 
from Paris ; and, to be sincere with you, I was afraic to face madame, until 
fear had overcome her anger, for she told us that something would happen ; 
and as there has antedy vat time enough yet for her first burst of rage to 
subside, with all gratitude to monsieur for his kind proposal, I shall remain 
where I am until to-morrow.” 

“ You hear, Monsieur le Comte,” said the doctor, with a chuckling laugh , 
“‘ Mademoiselle will remain where she is.” 

“Oh! gentlemen,” murmured the fair girl, as she suddenly clasped her 
hands and burst into tears, “ if you knew what it was to be en pension with 
a stern, uncompromising governess, you would not wonder at my terror. For 
the first time in her life, she suffered herself to be persuaded to allow six of 
her young ladies—the six steadiest in the whole school —to visit the Champ de 
Mars. to assist at the feux d’artifice ; but she grumbled tothe last, for she 
‘said she was sure that something terrible would happen ; and so it did, for we 
were separated by the crowd; and whenI implored the protection of a stran. 
ger, I had been alone for several minutes. My only hope now is, that my 
companions may have been equally fortunate, or have found their way home ; 
‘and that terror at my protracted absence may conquer the anger from which 
I may be, perhaps, silly to shrink with so much dread; for to be frank, mes- 
sieurs,” and she pauged a moment, and blushed deeply, ‘* my parents have 
left Paris to prepare for my fiancialles, and I am toquit the Faubourg du 
Roule in a fortnight.” 

“ The Faubourg du Rovle,” exclaimed the doctor, starting to his feet. 

“ Sans doute, monsieur,’’ replied the young lady, in some alarm; “I ama 
pensionnaire in the establishment of Madame ——.” 


** It cannot be !—it 1s pot possible !” vociferated the doctor. * What lucky 
star brought me here? My dear sir ;” and he seized the hand of the Count 
jand ratsed it aurriedly to h's lips; * you have saved me from misery—My 
dear deughter !” and be fairly threw his arms about the neck of the youn 
lady, and embraced her vehemently. ‘ Little did I think what an angel of 


beauty Frederic was about to possess '—Yes, Mademoiselle ; yes, Monsieur 


le Comte,” he continued, as he snatched up his hat and cane ; * J am, indeed 
the proper person to restore Aimandine Duchatelet to her pension, for 1 am 


‘(Doctor Pinchot, and she is the promised bride of my son.”’ 


TALES OF THE COLONIES. 


Some months ago, we noticed a work under the above title, of which it would 


ibe difficult to say whether it abounded more in the spirit-stirring ' cenes usually 


found iu fiction, or in sound views respecting emigration to, and settlement in 
perhaps the finest of the Australian co onies—Van Diemen's Land. As to a 
great extent the adventures of a settler—an English farmer—in that distant 
colony, who, after undergoing many mishaps, while the country was still in a 


||crude condition, had lived to reap the reward of his perseverance, such a work 


could not. fail to be very generally acceptable ; and we are glad to kuow that 
it has been so much so as to pass already into a third edition. Desirous of 
rendering his work more extensively available, the author has judiciously 
issued itin a single volume; and as a copy of this cheap edition has been 
pees under our notice, we take leave to bring it once more before our 
readers 

Having on the former occasion described the contents of the book at considera- 
vle length, it is now unnecessary to say more on that subject. Being desirous, 
however, of conveying an idea of the author's powers of narration, we may of- 
fer the following extract, which refers to a state of society /n the colony, now, 


we believe, gone. 
THE BUSHRANGER. 


In crossing the country one day, and at a distance from any habitation, Mr. 
Thornley, the settler, to his surprise and fear beheld at a stort distance 
approaching him a noted bushranger, known by the name of * the Gipsy,’ who 
had latterly, with a band of associates, become the dread of the colony. He 
was a tall well-made man, one apparently above the ordinary character of 
convicts, and whom it was distressing to see in such a situation. The parties 
approached each other with mutual distrust. Thornley knew he had a derperate 
character to deal with, and pointed his gun at him ; but the bushranger seemed 
desirous of a parley, and alter a Jew words, says the writer, ‘he laid his gun 
quietly onthe grass, and then passed round me, and sat down at a few yards’ 
distance, so that I was between him and his weapon. ‘* Well, Mr. Thornley,” 
said he, “ willthatdo? You see 1 am now unarmed I don't ask you to do 
the same, because | cannot expect you to trust to me ; but the truth is, | want 
to have a little talk with you. I have something on my mind which weighs 
heavy on me, and whom to speak to | do not know. I know your charac- 
ter, and that you have never been so hard on your government men, as some 
are. At any rate, speak to some one I must. Are you inclined to listen 
to me!” 

‘I was exceedingly moved at this unexpected appeal to me at sucha time 
and in such a place. There was no sound, and no object save ourselves, to 
disturb the vast solitude of the wilderness Below us flowed the Clyde, be 
neath an abrupt precipice ; around were undulating hills, almost bare of trees ; 
in the distance towered the snowy mountain which formed the boundary to the 
landscape. 1! looked at my companion doubtfully ; for | had heard so many 
stories of the treachery of the bushrangers, that I feared for a moinent 
that this acting might only be a trick to throw me off my guard. Besides, 
this was the very man whom | knew to have been at the head of the party of 
busbrangers who had been captured at the Great Lake. 

‘* He observed the doubt and hesitation which were expressed in my looks, 
and —— to his gun, which was on the other side of me. 

‘* What more can I do,” said he, ** to convince you that I meditate neither 
violence nor treachery against you! Indeed, when you know my purpose, you 
will see that they would defeat my own object.” 

“What is your purpose, then? Tell me at once—are you one of the late 
party of bushrangers who have done such mischief in the island ?” 

‘‘T am ; and more than that, I am—or rather was—their leader. I planned 
the escape from Macquarie harbour ; and it was | who kept them together, and 
imade them understand their strength, and how to use it. But that's nothing 
now. I do not want to talk to you about that, But I tell you who and what 
[ am, that you may see I have no disguise with you ; because I have a great 
favour—a very great favour—to ask of you ; and if I can obtain it from you 
on no other terms, I am almost inclined to say, take me to Camp as your pri- 
soner, and let the capture of the Gipsy——ah ! I see you know that name, and 
the terror it has given to the merciless wretches who pursue me——I say, let 
the capture of the Gipsy, and his death, if you will—for it must come to that at 
last—be the price of the favour that I have to beg of you.” 

“ Speak on, my man,” I said ; * you have done some ill deeds, but this 
is not the time to taunt you with them. What do you want of me? and 
if anything that an honest man can do, I promise you beforehand that I 
will do it.” 

“You will !—but you do not kuow it yet. Now listen tome. Perhaps 
you do not know that I have been in the colony for ten years. I was a lifer. 
It’s bad that ; better hang a man at once than punish him for life ; there ought 
to be a prospect of an end to suffering ; then the man can look forward to 
something ; he would have hope left. But never mind that. I only speak of 
it because I believe it was the feeling of despair that first led me wrong, and 
drove me from bad to worse. Shortly after my landing I was assigned to a 
very good master. There were not many settlers then, and we did not know 
so much of the country as we donow. As I was handy in many things, and 
able to earn money, I soon got my liberty on the old condition ; that is, of pay- 
ing so much a week tomy master. That trick is not played now, but it was 
then, and by some of the big ones too. However, allI cared for was my ljber- 
ty, and I was glad enough to get that for seven shillings a week. But still I 
was a government prisoner, and that galled me ; for | es I was liable to lose 
my license at the caprice of my master, and to be called into government em- 
ploy. Besides, I got acquainted with a young woman, and married her, and 
then I felt the bitterness ef slavery worse than ever ; for! was attached to her 
sincerely, and I could not contemplate the chance of parting from her without 
pain. So about three years after | had been in this way, I made an attempt 
to escape with her in a vessel that was sailing for era It was a mad 


“ And you are to be affianced in fifteen days ?” 
“ So mamma has just decided.” scheme, I know ; but what will not a man risk for his li ” 

, “ And your name is——” “* What led you to think of going back to England ? What were you sent 
“ Amandine Duchatelet,” answered the poor girl, more and more terrified.}Jout for ?” 


I 


@ 
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“ [have no reason to care for telling you the truth. I was one of a gang 
of peachers in Herefordshire, oe on a certain night we were surprised by 
the keepers, and somehow [| don’t know how, we came to blows; and the 
long and the short of it is, one of the keepers was killed ; and there’s the truth 
of it.” 

“ And you were tried for the murder ‘” “T and two others were ; and one 
was hanged, and I and my mate was transported for life.’ ‘ Well, the less 


tions had been taken, and the suldiers were out after us. We were then obliged 
to retreat from the lakes and go farther westward if necessary, and retreat to 
‘the coast, where we judged we should be too far off to be molested.” — 

| “ You did a great deal of mischief at Pitt Water before you left it, if all the 

stories are true!” 

|| “ Wedid, Mr Thornley, I own it : but my men were determined to have 
‘arms, and the settlers of course resisted,and some of my men got wounded, and 


that's said about it the better; now goon with your story ; but let me know, that made them savage.” 


what it is you would have me do for you.” 

“T'll come to that present y ; but I must tell you something about my story, 
or you will not understand me. I was discovered in the vessel, concealed 
among the casks, by the searching party, and brought on shore with my wife ; 
and you know, J suppose, that the punishment is death. But Colonel Davey— 
he was governor then—let me off : but | was condemned to work in chains in 


“And afterwards you attacked poor Moss's cottage 

“My men had been told that he had a large sum in dollars at his hat—I am 
‘surprised that settlers can be so foolish as to take valuables into the bush—that 
was all they wanted.” 
| “ But why did you take poor Moss along with you?” 
| “| was obliged to do it to save his life. Some of my men would have knocked 


government employ. This was a horrid life, and [ determined not to stand it him on the head if I had not prevented them. It's true, Mr. Thornley, it is 
(here were one or two others in the chain-gang all ready for a start into the indeed—I saved his life.” 

hers in the chain-gang all ready fi into the, indeed—I d his lif eres 
bush, if they bad any one to plan for them | was always a good one at head-'| * Weil, that something in your favour. And now, as the sun is sinking fast, 


work, and it was not long before | contrived one night to get rid of my fetters. 
Tuere were three others besides myself. We got on the top of the wall very 
cleverly, and first one dropped down (it was as dark as pitch, and we could not 
see what became of him), then anuther dropped. and then the third. Not a 
word was spoken. I was the last, and glad enough was [ when I felt myself 
sliding down the rope outside the yard. But I had to grin on the other side of 
my mouth when I came to the bottom. One of the sneaks whom I had trusted 
had betrayed us, and | found myself in the arms of two constables,who grasped 
me tightly. J gave one of them a sickener, and could have easily managed the 
other, but he gave the alarm, and then lots of others sprang up, and lights and 
soldiers appeared I was over,owered by so many. They bound my arms 
and then Iw as tried for the attempt to escpae, and the assault on the cunstable, 
and condemned to Macquarie harbour for life. 

“ T have not told you that my wife brought me a child. It is now seven 
years old 1 Joved that child, Mr. Thornley, more than a parent usually: 
loves his child. It was all in all to me. It was the on'y bright thing that J 
had to look upon. When | was sentenced to Macquarie harbour for life, it 
would have been a mercy to put me to death. I should have put myself to 
death, if it had not been for the thought of that little girl. Weill, sir, I will 
not say more about that. When a man takes to the bush, and has done what 
I have done, he is thought to be a monster without feeling or affection. But 

ople don't understand us. There is no man, sir, depend upon it, so bad that 
he has not some good in him; and I have had some experience : for I have 
seen the worst of us—the very worst—in the most miserable of all conditions 
—for that Macquarie harboor is a real hell upon earth! There is no time to 
tell you about the hardships and tne miseries which the prisoners suffer in that 
horrible place—it soon kills them. But my greatest misery was being deprived 


of my little girl—my plaything—my dariiog—my life! I had not been a | 


Macquarie harbour a month, before news came that my wife was dead. I'l), 
tell you the truth, sir: attached to her as | was, I] was rather glad than sorry, 
for it. I could not bear the thought of her fa'ling into anybody else's hands ; 
and as our separation was now absolutely and hopelessly for ever—it is the 
truth—! was sather glad than sorry when I heard of her death. But my poor 
little child! I thought of her night and day, wordering and thinking what 
would become of her! J could think of nothing else. At last my thoughts 
began to turn to the possibility of escaping from Macquarie harbour, desperate 


as the attempt appeared ; for, to cross the bush without arms, and without pro-), 


visions, exposed to the attacks of the natives, seemed all but an impossibility. 
But almost anything may be done by resolution and patience, and watching 
your opportunity.” 

{ The escape having been effected, } “We scramb'ed away as wel! as we could,’ 
till we got a little distance off and out of hearing, and then we set to with a 
wiil, and rid ourselves of our fetters, all except three, and these were too tightly 
fitted to be got off on a sudden witnout better tools. We got the three chained 
men along with us, however, as well as we could, fur we would not leave them ; 
so we helped them on by turns ; and the next day, when we were more easy,| 
we contrived to rid them of their encumbrances We hastened on al! night.' 
I ought to tell you that we heard the bell rung and the alarm given ; but we 
had gained an hour good, and the ungagging of the sentinels and the overseers, | 
and hearing their story, took up some time uo doubt. Besides, it is not easy! 
to hit on a track in the dusk, and as there were fourteen of us, armed with two, 
muskets, our pursuers would not proceed so briskly as they otherwise might, 
and would not scatter themselves to look after us. We were without provisions ; 
but we did not care about that; and not being used to long walks, we were. 
soon knocked up. But the desire of liberty kept us up, and we strack right 
across the country in as straight a line as we could guess) The second day 
we were all very sick and faint, and the night before was very cold, and we 
were cramped and unfit to travel. The second night we all crept into a cave, 
which was sandy inside, where we lay pretty warm, but we were ravenously, 
hungry. We might have shot more than one kangaroo that day, but it was. 
agreed that we should not fire, lest the report of our gun should betray our! 
resting-place to our pursuers. As we lay huddled together, we heard the opos- | 
sums squeeling in the trees about, and two of us, who were least tired, tried, 
to get some of them. When we climbed up the trees, they sprang away like| 
squirrels, and we had no chance with them that way ; besides, it was dark, and| 
we could distinguish them only faintly and obscurely. We did contrive, how- || 
ever, to kill five by pelting them on a long overhanging bough ; but they re-| 
mained suspended by their tails, and did not drop, although dead. To hungry 
men a dead opossum is something ; so one of us contrived toclimb to them 
and get them down ; and then we lighted a fire in the cave,quite at the extremi-, 
Hi inside, to prevent the flame from being seen, and roasted them as the natives 

0. They were horrid rank things to eat, and almost made us sick, hungry 
as we were ; but | don’t think a hair of them was left among us. The next 
day we shot a kangaroo ; but we feared to light a fire because of the smoke, 
80 we ate it raw. 

“ We first struck on the outskirts of New Norfolk, and we debated what we 
should do. Some were for attacking the settlement, and getting arms; but | 
persuaded them that it would be better for us to endeavour to seize some small 
vessel, and escape altogether from the colony ; and in the meantime to keep) 
ourselves close, and not give any alarm. My companions agreed to this, and 
we struck right across the country to Brighton Plains, and so to Pitt Water, 
where we expected to find some !arge boats, or perhaps some small vessel, by 
means of which we might get away.’’ 

“ And how was it that you did not follow that plan?” 

“ We did follow it : we got to Pitt Water, and lay snug there for a while ; 
but we were obliged to rob a settler’s house of provisions for food, and that 


and as the dusk will come on us presently, tell me at once what you would 
juave me do for you.” 


| “Mr. Thornley,” said the bushranger, “I have told you of my little girl. 


‘Thave seen her since the dispersion of my party at the Great Lake. You 


‘know that I and another escaped. Since then | have ventured in disguise into 
‘Hobart Town itself, and have there seen my child. The sight of her, and her 
‘embraces, have produced in me a strong feeling. I would willingly sacrifice 
my life to do her good ; and J cannot conceal from myself that the chances are 
that I must be taken at last ; and that if I do not perish miserably in the bush, 
! shall be betrayed, and shot or hanged ” 

“* And what can | do to prevent it !” 

** You can do nothing to prevent that end, for I know that I am too deep in 
for it to be pardoned. If I were to give myself up. the government would be 
obliged to hang me for example’s sake. No, no; | know my own condition, 
jand | foresee my own fate. It is not of myself that | am thiwking but of my 
child. Mr. Thornley, will you do this for me—will you do an act of kindness 
jand charity toa wretched man, who has only ove thing to care for in this world ! 
[ know it is much to ask, and that I ought not to be disappointed if you refuse 
it Will you keep an eve on my poor child, and, so far as you can, provect her! 
if cannot ask you to provide for her ; but be ber protector, and let her little inno- 
cent heart know tvat there is some one in the wide world to whom she may look 
jup for advice—for assistance, perhaps, in difficulty ; at all events, for kindness 
and sympathy ; that is my request. Will you have so much compassion on 
che poor, blasted, and hunted bashranger, as to promise to do for me this act of 
|kindness 
| *! gazed with astonishment, and, I must add, not without visible concern, on 
the passionate appeal of this desperate mau ia behalf of his child. 1| saw he 
was in earnest ; there is no mistaking a man under such circumstances. I 
jrapidly contemplated all the inconveniences of such an awkward charge as a 
jaanged bushranger's orphan. As these thoughts passed through my mind, | 
caoght the eye of the father. There was an expression in it of such utter 
jabandonment of everytning but the fate of his daughter, which seemed to de- 
pend on my answer, that | was fairly overcome, and could not refuse him. “I 
jwill look after her,’ I said ; ** but there must be no more biood on your hands ; 
|you must promise me that. She shall be cared for ; and now that | have said 
it, that’s enough—I never break my word.” 

“ Enough,’ said he, “and more than I expected. I thank you for this, 
Mr. Thornley, and could thank you on my knees. But what is that? 
Look there! A man on horseback, and more on foot. I must be on my 
guard.” 

‘As he spoke, the horseman galloped swiftly towards us. The men on foot 
came on in a body, and | perceived they were a body of soldiers. The Gipsy 
\regarded them earnestly for a moment, and then ran to his gun, but in his ea- 
gerness he tripped and fell. ‘The horseman, who was one of the constables 
from Hobart Town, was too quick forhim. Before he could recover himself 
and seize his gun, the horseman was upon him. ‘Surrender, you desperate 
villain, or shoot you,” 

“The Gipsy clutched the horse’s bridle, which reared and plunged, throwing 
the constable from his seat. He was a powerful and active man, and catching 
hold of the Gipsy in his descent, he grappled with him, and tried to 
pinion his arms. He failed in th s, and a fearful struggle took place between 
~ “Come on,” cried the constable to the soldiers ; “let us take him 
alive.” 

‘The soldiers came on ata run. In the meantime, the constable had got the 
Gipsy down, and the soldiers were close at hand, when suddenly, and with a 
convulsive effort, the Gipsy got his arms round the body of his captor, and with 
desperate efforts rolled himself round and round, with the constable interlaced 
in his arms, to the edge of the precipice. ‘‘ For God's sake !”" cried the consta- 
ble with a shriek of agony, “help, help! We shall be over!” But it was too 
late. The soldiers were in the act of grasping the wretched man’s clothes when 
the bushranger, with a last convulsive struggle, whirled the body of his anta- 
gonist over the dreadful precipice, himself accompanying him in his fall. We 
gazed over the edge, pod beheld the bodies of the two clasped fast together, 
turning over and over in the air, till they came with a terrible shock to the 
ground, smashed and lifeless. As the precipice overhung the river, the 
bodies had not far to roll before they splashed into the water, and we saw them 
no more, 

‘lhe reader may be interested to know that Mr. Thornley was better than 
his word. He sought the daughter of the unfortunate man, took her home to 
his house, and afterwards sent her to England. 


LITERARY RETROSPECT BY A MIDDLE-AGED 
MAN 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Allan Cunningham ! The name, as I utter it, with a mournful solemnity, 
revives—not the dusty regions of the grim metropolis—not the saloons of art, 
nor the aristocratic bustle of the “ private view,” nor the studio of Chantrey, 
nor the scarcely less complete repose of the fire-side of Wilkie—no! It con- 
jures up images of the sweet, clear Nith, breaking and brackling over its stony 
bed, as it hastens to the Solway, laving, as it goes, the banks whereon Burns 


jwandered, and where the youth of Cunningham was passed in day-dreams of 


those high imaginings which bespeak an old of celebrity. 
He was born somewhere in Nithsdale ; I ook say where. I don’t mean 
to be a biographer. I hate the race !—an egotistical, self-seeking, menda- 


first gave the alarm. We made a dash at a boat, but it was too late ; precau-| 


cious class of writers, who let you into all that you do not want to know, and 
cheat you of those vital inquiries—those researches into the heart—those 
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proximity to Ellisland. Its last tenant has given to its unpretending features, 
its low site, its simple and sylvan beanties, all interesting to every coinpar- 


speculations which you would give worlds to answer. Biographer ! The very|| 


name implies a certain portion of self-deception, and bespeaks a wilful blind 
ness to defects. or a depraved determination to do what is called justice : which) sionate beart. | must first expatiate one ttle minute on the Friar’s Carse. 


jestice consisteth in disclosing the jittlenesses, the foil.les of the dead man,—!'[ts present proprietor is Mrs. Crichton, the highly estimable widow of Dr. 
ripping up his every day delinquencies, or candidly revealing his pecuniary dis-||("richton, who long was the neighbourJ of Burns at Eilisland. Dr. Crichton 
tresses, Who was ever satisfied with the biography of any friend? Who) died, and bequeathed to his widow a considerable sum of money to be em- 
ever knew the portrait when it was drawn and hung up for the satisfaction of|/ployed as her judgment directed, in avy charitable work. After much deli- 
a. Who ever did not wish that the loved and lamented one had been|'beration, she established the Crichton Institution—a lunatic establishment for 


eft alone in the dim obscurity of a nameless grave’? Let me touch on one or! |the unfortunate of all classes. It stan¢s upon a hill above Dumfries ; the 
two bright exceptions. I do not deny the excessive, odious merits of Boswell ;| rich pay—the poor are received gratuitously ; but all are svothed, relieved, if 
but wish you to know men as they are ? Read the Life of Crabbe, by his son ; or|'possible—all are benefited to a certain extent by the muniticence which 
of Cowper, by Southey. Tnere stand the poets—not sitting for their pictures) |/!ramed the Institution. A kindly spirit dwelt in that Friar’s Carse, whereon 
with a book in one hand, a ring on the other—but in their every-day dresses, Burns perhaps may have gazed from his Hermitage, witha somewhat of that 
with their every-day feelings, their mild, and child-like failings, (the weak-|'soured and mistaken spirit of which his great mind was susceptible. He felt 
nesses of engeis’ natures wedded o mortality), their sorrows, their sympathies.) his inferiority of station. Allan Cunningham rose above it. The place, 
their errors, touched with a true but gentle and respectful hand, are engraven| therefore, nourished two poets. I[t is full of what, in publishing parlance, 
on the memory of the heart for ever—that is, if you peruse the volumes slowly, would be called “ their remains.” The most touching memento of Burns 
and in calm moments—not at the wi!l of Huokham, nor of Cawthorn—not un- tics, however, in the house in which he died, in Dumfries. I rather think they 
der the ban of those awful ministers to intellect; no: half-a-sovereign will|/have named the street, Burns Street. You leave the heave the heavy, over- 
urchase these treasures to the lovers of portraiture ; don’t borrow, don’t hire—! !oaded churchyard, full of vulgar monuments of baillies and burgesses, and 
sae them, to hold and to keep, to be yours, and to be enjoyed whilst you Lave! proceed, asking some matron with unwashed hands, to shew you the way into 
eyes to read, or a heart to feel. | a narrow street. A bare-footed girl assures you * she is living there’—* she 
For there are the real men—Cowper, the suffering, the stricken, the delicate-| kens the verra hoose.” You follow her, and turn into a dwelling wherein that 
ly-vain, the somewhat over-petted idol of woman, the religious enthusiast, the||incomprebensible sensation of infinite dirt around, about you, in the air, on the 
rigid moralist, the meek, the erring, the penitent, stands before you. Yoa | door, on the clothes and person of every one, is coupled with the remembrance 
behold him in his season of hope,—hope chequered with many shadows. You)! of Burns. I wonder with what sensations Allan must have seen the spot ! 
fancy you hear him laughing with the fair cousins, who—Lady Hesketh the one,|| To me it was indescribably mournful. I ascended three low steps, and, 
the loved and lost one of his heart the other—were his destiny ; an‘ you trace sooner than I expected, stood in the room where Burns died. It is a small, 
him, with an intellect more and more frequeutly obscured, reasun’s light flick-||low apartment, eorresponding to and similar in size on the opposite side of a 
ering more and more, until at last all isdark. Oh that a fate so similar should) parrow passage. A bed (unmade, of course, though it were noon-day), stood 
have been his, the noblest of all modern prose-writers, who penned the | in one curner—not the poet’s bed Ofhim, not a vestige remains, save one : 
romance of Cowper's history! Ohthat Southey’s age should have ended in| —not astick of his is left—not a chair,—not a drinking-cup,—not a table, — 
the gloom of that intellectual night which his magic pencil portraved— a saint-| not even a foot-stool, or 2 door-mat, Nothing is there in that bouse of dirt 
like sympathy pervading the whole—whea he wrote the Life of Cowper | and wretchedness except one thing, that he ever touched, looked upon, or 
There is one passage ({ must hasten from this engrossing subject) which, let! spoke of. The bell which he was wont toring, and a dirty cord by which it 
any one who has never known the mystery of fond and hopeless attachment, |/is sounded, still are there. It is erough. No matter what object recalls to 
read, without tears. 1, with my aututmnal hair, my grown-up nieces, that vil-| you the dead; perhaps the simplerthe better. I looked at the bell—its oc- 
Janous thing that would even call me ‘great uncle,” could it speak.—even! cupation gune—for the present occupants of that house are below the ringing- 
Icannot. It is the true tale of Cowper's life darkly hinted forth in the ele-|/ing bells. I could fancy the poet’s emaciated hand, as he stretched it out froin 
ant egotism of Hayley’s narrative, but told with simple pathos by Southey ‘nis desth-bed, to summon aid to the often repeated wants of the broken- 
he cousin is beloved—the dire malady, hereditary perchance, visits the poet.| hearted invalid. { dared not to sound it. It would have struck upon my ear 
The fisst fatal attack of insanity blights him for ever. The conscientious like a knell ; but the remembrance spoke to my fancy ef long, weary hours of 
father, Lord Cowper, forbids the engagement—the lovers separate. Years! slow consuming disease, in that chamber so close upon the street,—so near to 
afterwards, when all intercourse had long ceased, when those once all-in-all//the inhumau sounds of Scottish female voices,—so humble,—so comfortless, 
were dead to each other—dead, but without the resignation that follows rea!|/and now, so loathed, if not forgotten I gave the shoeless lass, who stared at 
death,—when nothing but a few exquisite lines, written with that subdued) me with all her eyes, a sixpence with a grudge, and quitted the house, repeat- 


feeling which touches more than passionate sorrow, had referred to the mind) ing with a groan his own mournful words :— 


unstrung, the jarring chords which none but his Maker's hand could restore,—-|, “ Apart let me wander, apart let me muse — 

when all hope, every wish even, perhaps, again to meel, were gone,—the poet | How quick Time is flying, how quick Fate pursues ' 
receives from some unknown hand the present of a desk, costly and comimo-| How long we have lived, and how long lived in vain ! 
dious : he guesses the giver and is silent, but the gift spoke volumes of the | How little of life’s scanty space may remain +9 


wounded aud constant heart “ fixed in its love, though hopeless,” which had|'; wandered down by the quay, passing through the foreicn looking streets of 
chosen this means of considering the co:nforts of the library of one who was! the of for pity’s 
— Ae have bought up the humble furniture, once the poet’s—the bed which his 
They met not! a theit agreement that Any even when! lay od 
. Chairof his wite = ould not some twenty or thirty pounds have done it all, 
had softened all might) and have left the last hour of Nature’s darling as it was when his excellent 
@ injurious, was never broken—perhaps by the dead lather s wise decree— | widow sank to rest, cherishing her fond pride of him tothe last! | am ans- 
o And she, through hopeless years of doubt and pain, | wered—they did not so; and the best and most touching memento of a great 

Fix'd in her choice, and faithless, but in vain, ‘man—his daily habitation, his books, his chair, bis Bible—are dispersed, hea- 


had but the poor consolation of knowing that her sister, Lady Hesketh's tend-|/ven knows where! whilst a lumbering monument which he would have 


erest cares watched over him—and of thinking that when he wrote upon that) spurned and satirized had he been alive, rises within the churchyard ot St. 
desk, he would remember her. The father was right—the event proved that) Michael’s. 
Cowper ought never to have married ; but why did they not meetagain, when | | have heard it remarked that Allan Cunningham bore some slight resem- 
the calmness of a friendship with tenderness, without the hopes of love, had blance to Burns in countenance. I do not believe it : they resembled each 
succeeded to the impatient fondness of youth? I leave the tribes of prudent other only in the fervent and inna’e poetic feeling,—only in the simple tastes 
fathers and anxious mothers to answer the question. \jand lowly origin. Nature, through his ancestry, endowed Allan Cunningham 
I recur, from a painful dream, to the remembrance of Cunningham. Jn the ,with a powertui, stalwart frame,—a body that would have borne armour with 
South of Scotland, in that region which bears the name of Nithsdale, or, as the ease—a chest broad—an arm strong—iimb made for immortality, or at all 
native pronunciation has it, Niddesdale, he was born. I have an impression’ events, for oldage. I lived tosee him lay his hand on that arm of iron, and 
that his father was a stone-cutier in Dumfries ; but the family could trace their say, with faltering voice—** My arm—I cannot use it now !" 
descent from a good old stock, and could say, with Bishop “atson, that their, tn the essential characteristics uf their minds, Burns and Cunningham dil- 
mere ancestors were “ neither hewers of wood, nor drawers of water ;" for that, fered entirely. Burns was a creature of self-indulgence—Allan, of principle, 
exalted Christian Bishop by no means laid aside his pride of birthon the altar and consequent wholesome restraint. The romance of Burns’ fancy was fevered 
of humility. | and sullied by passion. The purity of Cunningham was the same in the sea- 
I cannot expatiate in true biographical style, if 1 would, on Allan Cunning- son of bis youth as in the chastened per.od of his hallowed and respected age. 
ham’s origin ; {| never thought to ingvire about it. He was the last man to (In fact, although they have often absurdly been compared, there is no parallel 
require birth—the last on whom the adventitious gifts of fortune could cast a to be drawn between these two men, either in character or in genius. Jn gen- 
lustre. That he wandered in his child-hocd,—emerging from the town of ius, indeed, burns was one of the few—Cunningham of the many. Burns was 
Dumfries, (or dwelling, I have a notion, in some hill-side farmer's cot during a) of the few who are lent fora while to irradiate their ceutary—to blaze, burn, 
portion of his youthfu! days,) to where the lowly farmstead of Eliisland isim expire. Allan, one of the many, endowed with high poetic taste, but not with 
mortalized by its having once been tenanted by Burns is certain. He must the genius that rushes, like the torrent, over every point and pinnacle of craggy 
have rambled many a day—indeed, I have heard him describe the scene—to a rocks, leaving such an impression on the mind as never dies. Cunnigham was 
secluded seat, almost overhanging tue river Nith, which Burns called bis Her | like the gentler Scottish burn, the streamlet whose clearness scarcely hides the 
mitage, and in which many of che sonnets of that poet were written. It is now green muss as it flows with a delicious sound, making the banks verdant as it 
half grown over, as you approach it, with long grass, and the lower branches of passes, descends the miniature cascade, flows on, and is forgotien. 
trees obscure it; and [almostdefy you, without a guide, to find the spot!) To his powerful frame, a bead of suitable proportions was Nature's gift to 
Beneath it, on a sort of plain, around which murmurs the Nith, lies a fair white) Cunningham, An ainple forehead, deep set, thoughtful eyes, that beamed with 
house, seated in what is called the Friars Carse, or (for Cockney readers,) kindness when he spoke, broad, Scottish cheeks, homely, yet characteristic fea- 
meadow. The Friar's Carse inhabitauts—for so the place is called—were tures, an unelevated vose, a mouth wide and smiling,—these were the linea- 
Burns's nearest neighbours in his days of decline and coming ruin at Ellis- ments of the poet. I have sometimes thought, as I looked at him from the 
land : and here, too, wan@ered Allan Canningham—and these local associa |Hlength of a drawing-room, a crowd of London men with their canes and cha- 
tions, and these woodland haunts, give to the rising poet the food fur bis fancy,| peaux, and of London bare shoulders and ringlets intervening, that he bad the 
whilst they furnished also to him whose sun was well-nigh set, the library of| air of an old Covenanter. and might have emerged just then, and been in good 
the book of Nature. Retiring from Ellisland, Burns would shelter himself, keeping with the place, from the Souter’s Hole in Crickop Linn, the scene 
from lhe cares of bis unsuccessful farm, in the Hermitage ; and for hours,| Balfour of Burleighs’ supposed escape, and the scene, too, of many a meeting, 
nought but the mournful symphonies of the wood- pigeon, or the thrush’s noon-| and many a preaching of the poor Covenanters, when they clung to the rocks, 
day song would disturb the reveries of a mind over which sorrow held its po-| and were fired upon by English troopers. There, indeed, should Allan have 
etic sway. And here, too, the youthful hopes, and the virtuous afiections of||been placed, his fine bald head, the locks combed down on either side, as he 
Allan Cunningham were indulged in pensive, but not mournful rambles, as his|'wore them, his form riding amid the dark crevices of those overgrown rocks, 
tall and majestic figure might be seen some Sabbath evening, perchance, emer-| or bending above the winding stream, wearing its way into deep and tortuous 
ging from a winding path, and standing by the river side, channels as it wanders. ‘There,—where Walter Scott, lead by the aecouiplished 
he Friar’s Carse has been immortalized for a reason even nobler than * owner of the Linn, long mused, stood apart—noted the minutia of the place in 
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his mind, and again and again reviewed the singular windings of the Linn; and ‘The last time I saw him was in Chantrey's studio; we spoke of L E. L. “I 
finally, placed in the Souter’s Hole, or seat, whence the Souter, or cobbler loved her,” he said with emphasis ; “ Mrs. Cunningham had a vast respect for 
reacher of the Covenanters; used to harangue his congregation, clothing the her too.” His voice faltered, his speech was even then slightly impaired by a 
sides of the chasm—there he placed Balfour of Burleigh in his cavern. ‘The shock of that malady which laid that tall form low,—his arm, his left arm, was 
very curved tree by which ne climbed, bends still over the t.inn,—for taste, the enfeebled. ‘The axe was /aid to the root of the tree—/is days were numbered. 
love of nature, the love of history, have preserved the Crickop Linn to the re- “ Puir lassie!” he said, the tears moistening his eyes * why did she go’ He 
membrance of Scort, of his Covenanters, of Balfour of Burleigh, and even of uttered the words with that deep feeling with which her fate inspired all who 
Allan Cunningham. 
For here, Ais footsteps must also have lingered. ‘ Tis not a day's journey, ‘there was something solemn in histones. Little, to speak generally, was Allan 
nor half a day's from Dumfries; and to such scenes, that form and that face, Cunningham shaken by the attack which had ,aralysed his arm; bis form was 
and the mind which animated them, were far better adapted than the saloons still erect. Wilkie was then living; he had heard from him ;—he was * well.” 
of London. | In a year or more that gallery, so silent then, was still as death ; for Death, 
Do not mistake me: I mean not that Allan Cunningham did not grace the pointing to the unfinished works, said * Stop there!” Chantrey had been suin- 
drawing-roon—he did. Amid all that was frivolous, much that seemed like moned by imperative decree ; Wilkie was no more.—Cunningham, ere yet tha 
heartlessness, much that was over fine, much that was tame. his calm counte-| inarbles had received their last touches from his hands, ere he had obeyed the 
nance and imposing stature rose in wholesome contrast. It reminded yuu that’ behest of his friend that all should be completed, had yielded up his spirit to 
something there was stable—that a// was not folly. It was like viewing an) his Maker's call. 
ancient, well buiit tower, that had stood the work of time, and could stand the | 
brunt of future ages, amid a crowd of gimcrack villas, every angle of which | ° . 
announced deciy. In Allan was staid, dagnified, Miscellaneons Articles. 
not without condescension. His was the manly bearing of conscious intellect |, wee 
There was no assumption; there was no pre, anew I defy any mau to | ‘ SOMETHING CONCERING TROUSERS. 
have insulted, or looked him down,—any woman, even though she be of the), The trouser, then—the modern trouser—what are we to say of this ? Why, 
half-aristocratic breed, which is ever insolent, to have said a pert thing to him. that it is the most useful, the most comfortable, the most economical, and one 
Nature had ennobled him: he was not merely a gentleman , at her bidding he of the least ugly garments ever invented by man. We almost remember the 
was something more. | have seen him in the crowds of Kensington Palace, day, dear reader, when as yet trousers were among the great unborn; it was 
where the Duke of Sussex lent his royal grace to charm and to enliven even only the duke, and those dashing ‘ellows at his heels, who imported the idea, we 
the dull and proud, stand like an isolated oak amid a thicket of saplings. J) believe from Germany originally, though they used i in the Peninsula, After 
have detected the jittleness of passing as a mere acquain‘ance, the helpmate of the battle of Waterloo, no man of any spirit at all ever wore any thing else for 


Chantrey ; but he was not long isolated. ** Come here, Allan,”’ said the Duke common use. It existed, certainly, among our honest tars long previously to . 


to him one evening, passing his arm through that of the poet ; the crowd drew) this epoch ; but the fash:on did not come from them ; the rage originated with 
back—the Prince of the Blood and the son of the stone-cutter passed on: but, the Peninsular troops, and was contirmed by the*examples of the brilliant 
Allan’s calm and innate dignity received no shock. His eye glistened, as it staffs that accompanied the allied sovereigus ‘0 this country in 1814. It is true 
ever did when a kind thing was said or done ; but his Covenanter-looking head that the trouser did not assume its definite and rational form, such as it now 
could carry the intoxicating draught of royal favour. and feel no ill effects. | has, all at once ; it went through a round of vagaries indicative of a most dis- 

The first time I saw Allan Cunningham was when I visited Chantrey's studio eased state of public taste. At one time it was all d /a Cosague, and you might 
with two wilfol cousins of mine, now grave mamas. Thev vowed they would have made a great coat out of a pair ; at another, it was half up the leg, and 
be introduced to him; I washed my hands of the transaction. They declared more than two feet in circumference ; by degrees it got strapped down. and 
that I should introduce them; I protested [ could not—I had never seen him | CUt away into a sensible kind of shape ; and now it has attained the juste 
Taey were young, handsome, and determined. What could ido! As ween. lieu, making a happy compro:nise between the tight symmetry of the panta- 
tered the gallery, out spoke the elder to the attendant of the chamber, “ Pray loon, and the flaunting of the sailor's ducks. An immense step in the improve- 
is not Allan Cunningham, the poet here?” The man hesitated : after a mo | ment of this garment has been made, by the introduction of all that beautiful 
ment’s reflection, * Yes, ma’am. Mr Cunningham. Do you wish to see him?) variety of plaids, and checked pa:terns, which are so commonly used ; those 
Tell him,” cried my younger torment, hanging on my left arm, ** some ladies! |! wool for winter wear are truly delightful ; while for summer use, the trouser 


| were worthy of remembering her The gallery was silent, the hour was early, - 


from—whose name shali we say !’’ Jooking at me.—* Oh !—from Mr Wilkie.| 
—wish to see him.’ Hereupon ensued a parley: ‘“* My dear » how can) 
you? Suppose he should not know Mr. Wilkie: besides, I do not feel at liberty 
to use Wilkie’s name.’ “* Hush!” cried L.——, (1 won't betray, even to her. 
daughters, the grave matron who would be shocked if the very youngest of 
them were to do the like,) ** Hush! Who is this grave man ina pinafore corn | 
ing towards us !"’ 


Covered with a sort of apron, or pinafore, such as good, old-fashioned cooks 


‘recommends itself to our untiring favour by the multiplicity of soft light sub- 
stances which are everywhere employed. he trouser is to the pantaloon as 
ithe foraging cap is to the hat—good for al! kinds of use, and likely to remain 
's0 for an indefinite peried ; good for all ranks and for all ages. One canon, 
however, should be la d down as to the cut: no pockets should be tolerated on 
any account whatever—they make a man look like a Yankee. ‘*Tis the most 


| slovenly custom on earth to keep your hands in your pockets—you deserve to 


have them sewed in if you indulge in it. And therefore, to avoid this disagree- 


used to put on while cooking, a small chisel in his hand, his face wearing a puz-| able penalty, have your pockets sewed up.— Blackwood for June. 


zled look, and emerging from behind a half-finished monument, came forth Al-') 
lan Cunningham. There was that in his manner which rebuked assurance ;, 
but as | muttered, blushing for my own weakness, blushing for the effrontery of| 


my fair cousins, the name of Wilkie, his countenance relaxed into a smile. 


“Ah! Wilkie’ He’s away to Scotland,” was his answer. Possibly he might 


have been away to New Zealand—! had not seen him for these three mouths. 
** These ladies,’ I muttered in reply, ** were so desirous of seeing you, Mr! 
Cunningham ;” he bowed his stately head slightly. ‘ There are some very 
pretty things here,’ he returned in his broad Scotch —the broadest Scotch—a 
Scotch never diluted by the slightest approach to English—a Scotch just intel- 
ligible, and that is all. 

He led us, as he spoke, to some of the unfinished productions of Chantrey. 
As we conversed, theJ enthusiasm of my companions broke forth ; and as, 
inch by inch, we betrayed that we had gone partly, only, to see the sculpture, 
chiefly to see the poet, he warmed into friendliness. The fame of a poet was 
nearest to his heart. His occupation under Chantrey, by no means an un- 
congenial one, as I have understood, could not alienate the early rambler 
over the classic scenes of Ellisland from his true love. Exquisite are 
Cunningham's early productions ; and when I knew him he was still a poet 

The acquaintance thus fraudulently formed, became one of those which never! 
languished, although often interropted. Worthy of being born in Nithsdale, 
worthy of dwelling in the same country whence Lucy Countess of Nithsdale 
issued forth, the heroine of domestic life, at the peril of death, to rescue her 
lord, Cunningham had a steady, constant, Scottish heart. The English may 
be warmer than the Scotch, but they are more capricious. Cunningham was 
always the same—at least to me ; his name is coupled in my memory with 
that of L. E. L., of Wilkie, and Chantrey, and many of less note, but of plea- 
sant memory. One touch more; let me rub up my palettes for the last shades, 
and then let the memory of this good man rest, as far as my pen is concerned, 
unmolested. 


I have described his appearance ; [ have attempted to describe his expres-|| 


sion of countenance : it is far more difficult to give any notion of his conversa- 
tion. It was not brilliant, but emphatic and original ; never overbearing in 
argument, yet he knew how to maintain his point with Scottish determination. 
He never said a discourteous thing ; he never uttered a vulgar remark. Re- 
ligion, virtue, sincerity were never outraged with impunity in his presence. | 
do not know that I ever felt quite easy with Allan Cunningham. Perhaps, to 
speak humanly, partly because he was so tall. I felt I was looked down upon. 
] always entertained a deep respect, not only for his intellect, but for his height. 
Conversation, like a shuttlecock, rebounds from battledore to battledore, when 
the players are well matched ; but could not act upon achurch steeple. An- 
other drawback was, not only that Scotch accent, but that Scotch mind. Our 
North-o’-the-Tweedites have no notion themselves, good folk, how uncommonly 


unlike they are to English people. Beginning the world upon porridge, instead] 
i 


of bread and milk, the same dissimilarity goes on through life. They are en- 
dowed with extra powers to pronounce those hard names which drive one mad, 
and with ears framed to understand each other when they speak their head- 
cracking language. They are lovers of anecdote, and even of long stories ; 
and it requires an apprenticeship to listen to them with effect. When i say, 
pe ns that Allan’s discourse was peculiarly Scotch, I need no further de- 
scribe it, 


PETCHERAI WOMEN. 


The women were never suffered to come on board. They appeared modest 
in the presence of strangers. They never move froma sitting posture, or 
rather squat, with their knees close together, reaching to their chin, their feet 
in contact, and touching the lower part of the body. They were extremely 
ugly. Their hands and feet were smal! and wel! shaped, and from appearance 
they are not accustomed to do any herd work. They appear very fond and 
seem very careful of their young children, though on several occasions they 
offered them for sale fora trifle. They have ther feces smutted all over, and 
it was thought, fron the hideous appearance of the females, produced in part 
jby their being painted and smutted, that they had been disfigured by the men 
iprevious to coming alongside. It was remarked that when one of them saw 
‘herself in a looking-glass, she burst into tears, as Jack thought from pure mor- 
‘tification. The men are employed in building the huts, obtaining food, and 
jproviding for their other wants. The women were generally seen paddling 
their canoes. When this party of natives left the ship and reached the shore, 
ithe women remained in their canoes, and the men began building their tempo- 
rary huts; the little children were seen capering quite naked on the beach, al- 
\though the thermometer was at 40 degrees. On the hut being finished, which 
occupied about an hour, the women weaot on shore to take possession of it. 
They all seemed quite happy and contented. Before they left the ship, the 
greater part of them were dressed in old clothes, that had been given to them 
by the officers and men, who all shewed themselves extremely anxious to 
**make them comfortable.” This gave rise to much merriment, as Jack was 
not disposed to allow any difficulties to interfere in the fitting. If the jeckets 
proved too tight across the shoulders, which they invariably were, a slit down 
ithe back eflectually remedied the defect. If a pair of trousers was found too 
smal! around the waist, the knife was again resorted to, and in some cases a fit 
was made by severing the legs. The most difficult fit, and the one which af. 
forded the most merriment, was that of a woman to whom an old coat was 
given. This she concluded belonged to her neither limbs, and no signs, hints, 
jnor shouts could correct her mistake. Her feet were thrust through the sleeves, 
and after hard squeezing she succeeded in drawing them on. ith the skirts 
brought up in front, she took her seat in the canoe with great satisfaction, amid 
a roar of laughter from all who saw her.—U. S. Exploring Expedition. 


TWO IRISH BEAUTIES. 

Lady coventry died 1 Oct. 1760 ; her death was attributed to the quantity 
of paint she laid on her face ; she was so beautifully formed that a shoemaker 
at Worcester got two gunieas and a half by showing a shoe he was making for 
Lady Coventry at a penny a-head. The frequent occurrence of the name of 
this celebrated beauty in the annals of the period, as well as that of her no 
less beautiful sister, the Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll, may render a brief 
account of them not unacceptable to the reader. ; 

Maria and Elizabeth Gunning (“those goddesses, the Gunnings,” as Mrs. 
Montagu styles them in one of her letters,) were the daughters of John Gun- 
ning, a. of Castle Coote, in [reland. Maria, the eldest, appears to have 
been born in 1733, the younger sister in 1734 ; consequently at their first ap- 
pearance in court, in 1751, the one must have been in her nineteenth, the 
other in her eighteenth year. 
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The surpassing loveliness of the Gunnings has almost become matter of hiv- 
tory ; nor perhaps is there any instance of mere beauty Saving excited so ex- 
traordinary a sensation as that produced by the appearauce in the fashionable 
circles of London of these two portiouless Irish girls. “IT think, however,” 
says Horace Walpole, * their being two so handsome is their chief excellence ; 


for sing!y, 1 have seen much handsomer women than either ; however, they, 


can’t walk in the park or go to Vauxhall but such crowds follow them that 
they are generally driven away.” “ They went the other day to see Hamp- 
ton Court ; as they were going into the beauty room, another company ar- 
rived ; the housekeeper said, ‘ This way, ladies, here are the beavties.’ The 
Gonnings flew into a passion, and asked her what she meant ; they came to 
see the palace, not themselves.” , 

When Lady Coventry went with her husband to Paris, Lord Coventry 
spoke very little French himself, just enough to show how ill-bred he was. 
The Duke de Luxembourg told him he had called up my Lady Coventry’s 
coach ; my Lord replied, ** vous avez fort bien fart.” At adinner at Sir 
Juhn B'anJ’s, before sixteen persons, he coursed his wife round the table, on 
suspecting she had stolen on a little red, seized her, scrubbed it off by force 
with a napkin, aod then told her that since she had deceived him, and broke 


her promise, he would carry her back directly to England. ‘They were pressed) 
to stay for the great fete of St. Cloud ; he excused himself, because it would: 
make him miss a music-tceting at Worcester; and she excused herself 


cause it was her danciug master’s hour. I will tell you but one more anec- 


dote, and then I do not think you can be imperfect in your ideas of them.|. 


‘The Marechale de Lowendahl was pleased with au English fan Lady Coven- 
try had, who véry civilly ere it him. My lord made her write for it again 
the next morning, because he iad given it her before marriage—because her 
parting with it would make au irreparable breach, and send an old one in the 
room of it. 
Of her sister, the Duchess of Hamilton, Walpole writes—** Her history is 
not unentertaining. The duke is the abstract of Scotch pride; he and the 


Dachess, at their own house, walk into dinner before their company, sit toge | 


ther at the upper end of their own table, eat off the same plate, and drink to 
nobody beneath the rank of Earl.” 


- 
| PUNCH’S NAUTICAL WEATHER ALMANACK, 

|; We have some idea of publishing a Weather Almanack for the benelit 
,and guidance of thos« unfortunate individuals who are about to undertake 
| asea-voyage. The following is a specimen of the sort of information which 
) such an Almanack would contain : 

If you ask the Captain, previous to going on board, what sort of passage 
you will have, and he will tell you the sea will be as smooth as glass, you 
must presume that he means glass bottles, which resemble, onasmall scale 
ithe ups and downs you are likely to meet on the ocean, f 
_ When you see the tars encasing themselves before leaving the harbour in 
coalheaver’s hats and oilskin over-alls, you may make up your mind to 4 
series of involuntary evolutions, such as rolling down the middle of the 
cabin and up again, changing sides, setting to the lady opposite, advancing 
and retiring with alarming rapidity, and indulging ina grand round all over 
the floor of the cabin. 

If the Captain acknowledges that it may be a little rough, you may pre- 
‘pare for a series of small cataracts down the cabin-stairs, an occasional 
standing on your head when you fancied you were lying on your side, and 
a variety of other illusions of a similar character. 

When you are told there’s no sea to speak of, you may be sure that your 
utter inability to speak would prevent you from doing so. 


‘ILORD BROUGHAM ON ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
From ‘‘ Men of Letters of the time of Geo. III.” 
The skill with which this narrative is managed, and the conduct of the 
story may truly be pronounced matchless. I am now speaking merely of 
ithe composition. The dramatic effect of the whole is extraordinary. We 
| are at first interested in Columbus’ sagacity and boldness, and science, by 
|'which he is led, through a course of private study and contemplation, to 
form th. adventarousand novel opinion that the East Indies was to be reached 
| by steering a westerly course from Europe across the Atlantic. 
_ The voyage is related with absolute clearness as regards all its nautical 
| details, which are given so as to fix our attention without wearying it, and 
| elucidate the narrative without encumbering it. But in the incidents of the 
passage we take the greatest interest, placed, as we feel ourselves to be, in 


How Bowararte became Consut ror Lirs.—The only point now left was the position of the navigators, to whom every occurence was of moment, 


to decide upun the testimony of gratitude that was to be given to General Bo- 
naparte. About the nature of it there could be ro doubt: everybudy was 
fully aware that it was by an extension of power that the nation wouid have to 

y the illustrious general for the immense benefits which it had received from 
bin. Some simple minds, however, both in the tribune and in the Senate, 


| because everything was of necessity new. ‘Their conduct and their feelings, 
however, occupy us still more, for beside our sympathy with them, upon 
| them the fate of the great enterprise depends. 

‘| But one figure ever stands out from the group; it is the great captain 
‘who guides the voyage through the unknown ocean, and whom, beside his 


imagined, when voting, that the public testimony in contemplation was a sta | past history, we all feel by anticipation to be piercing through the night ot 
tse ef amonument. Sut thees simple minds were very few in number. The) ages to bring into acquaintance with each other the old world and the new. 
mass of the tribunes and of the senators knew perfectly well what sort of an |Upou his steady courage, undismayed by the dark uncertainty of all his 


expression of gratitude was expected. During that and the following day 
the Tuileries and the hotel of M. Cambacérés, who resided out of the palace. 
were thronged. The senators came, eagerly inquiring how they were to act. 
Their zeal was warm ; it wes only necessary to speak, and they were ready 
to decree whatever was desired. One of them even went to Cambaceres, and 
said, ** What does the general want! Does he wish to be king? Odaly let 
him say so: | and my colleagues of the Constituent are quite ready to vote 
the re-establishment of royalty, and more willingly for him than for others., 
because he is the most worthy "’ Curious to learn the real sentiments of the’ 
First Consul, the senaiors approached as near to him as they could, and tried 
in a hundred ways toobtain a single word from his lips, however slightly sig- 
nificant. But he took good care not to reveal even his wishes to Laplace, the 


senator who was one of his particular friends, and who, on that account, had | 


been desired to sound bis secret intentious. He always replied that anything 
they did, whatever it might be, would be received with gratitude, and that he 
had not fixed his mind upon anything. Some wished to know if a prolonga 
tion of ten years would be agreeable to him. He replied, with affected humi- 
lity, that any testimony of the public confidence, whether that or any other, 
would be sufficient for him, and fill him with satisfaction. The senators, 
having learned nothing from such communications, returned to the Consuls 
Cambacérés and Lebrun, to inquire what course they were to pursue. “* Ap- 
point him consul for life,” replied they ; “ that is the best thing you can do.” 
‘* But it is said that he does not wish for it,” replied the most simple, *‘ an 

that a protongation for ten years will satisfy him. hag | go further than he 
wishes?” * * * This resolution was accordingly adopted on the 8th of 
May, (18th Flordal,) in the evening. Lefebvre hurried among the first to the 
Tuileries, to report what had been done, conceiving that he should bring most 
agreeable intelligence. Jt arrived from all quarters, and produced a surprise 
equally unforeseen and painful. ‘The First Consul, surrounded by his brothers, 
Joseph and Lucien, learned this result with the warmest displeasure. At the 
first moment he thought of nothing less than refusing the offer of the Senate 

He sent immediately for his colleague Cambscéré:, who hastened to him forth- 
with. ‘Too wise and tou pradent to exalt over his own foresight and the fault 
of the First Consul, he said that what had happened was no doubt disagreea- 
ble, but might be easily repaired ; that, above all things it was necessary not 
to show any il!-iiumor; that in twice tw enty-fours everv:hing might be chang: 
ed ; but for this it was requisite to give the affair a new face, and this he un 

dertook todo. ‘ The Senate offers you a prolongation of power,” said M 


steps, upon his fortitude which no peril can shake, his temper unruffled by 
all opposition, upon his copious resources under every difficulty, we dwell 
iwith the most profound attention: sometimes hardly venturing to hope for 
jhis successful conquest over so many difficulties. The voyage meanwhile 
iproceeds, and the distance from any known portion of the world becomes 
jtremeadous, while nothing but sea and air is on all hands to be discerned. 
\At length some slight indications of approach to land begin to be perceived ; 
but so slight that universal despondency creates a general resistance, break- 
jing out into actual mutiny. Our anxiety for the result, and our interest in 
ithe great admiral, is now wound up to the highest piteh, when he obtains 
\a promise of his crew persevering, ‘* watching with him” yet three days. 
'The indications of land not being far off now become less doubtful: and 
from among them are selected the more striking, closing with this pictu- 


iresque passage: ‘* The sailors aboard the Nina took up the branch of a 
\tree with red berries, perfectly fresh. The clouds around the setting sun 
jassumed a new appearance ; the air was more mild, and warm, and during 
ithe night the wind became unequal and variable.” When we are thus in 
‘painful suspense comes the crowning victory—at once of the great naviga- 
itor who has happily traced the unknown ocean, and of the great historian 
|who has strictly pursued his path, but so as to give the well known truth 
all the interest and all the novelty of a romantic tale now first told, 

I beg any one who thinks these remarks overrate his merit, to mark the 
|exquisite texture of the following sentences, in which the grand result, the 
development of the whole is given; and to mark the careful simplicity of 
the diction, the self-concealed art of the master, and his admirable selec- 
ition of particulars, by which we, as it were, descend and perch upon the 
\deck of the great admiral: ‘ From all these symptoms, Columbus was so 
‘confident of being near land, that on the evening of the 11th of October, 
jafter public paayers for success, he ordered the sails to be furled. and the 
ships to lie to, keeping strict watch, lest they should be driven on shore in 
the night. During this interval of suspense and expectation no man shut 
his eyes; all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards that quarter whence 
they expected to discern the land which had so long been the object of their 
\wishes.” It is a judicious thing, though it seems trivial, that he here breaks 
off, as it were, and begins a new paragraph ; and mark well its structure : 

** About two hours before midnight, Columbus, standing on the forecastle, 
observed a light at a distance, and privately pointed it out to Pedro Guttie- 
rez, a page of the Queen’s wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, and calling 
to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it were 


Cambaceres ; “ answer that you are very thankful for such au offer, but that 
it is not from it, but from the svffrage of the nation, that you should hold your 
authority ; that it is from the nation alone that you can receive the prolonga- 
tion of it; and that you will consult it by the same means that were employed 
for the adoption of the consular Coustitution, that is to say, by registers open-| 
ed throughout all France. We will then have drawn up by the Council of 
State the form that is to be submitted to the national sanction. By this act 
of deference to the sovereignty of the people we shall obtain the ro wep onc 
of one plan instead of another. We will put the question, not whether Gene- 


jcarried from place to place. A little after midnight the joyful sound of 
Land! Land! was heard trom the Pinta, which kept always ahead of the 
other ships. But having been so often deceived by malicious appearances, 
levery man now became slow of belief, and waited in all the anguish of un- 
certainty and impatience for the return of day. As soon as the mornin 

‘dawned all doubts and fears were dispelled. From every ship an islan 

\was seen two leagues to the north, whose flat and verdant fields, well stored 
‘with wood, and watered with many rivulets, presented the aspect of a de- 
‘lightful cduntry. The crew of the Pinta instantly began the Te Deum, as 


ral Bonaparte is to receive a prolongation of the consular power for ten years, ‘a hymn of thanksgiving to God, and were joined by those of the other ships, 
but whether he is to invested with hen life. If the wits | tux 
Consul to do thing himself,’ added M. Cambaceres, “too great, en, yan _to the almander. 

But I, whoam Second Consul, and threw themselves at the feet of Columbus with feelings of self-condemna- 
wholly disinterested in this affair, can give the impulsion. Let the general, tion, mingled with remorse. They implored him to pardon their ignorance, 
em ok publicly for Malmaison ; I will tes alone ia Paris ; I will convoke| incredulity, and injustice, which had created him so much unnecessary dis- 
wew proposition which is to be submitted to the acceptance of -he ration. the the had ao 
4 to be a person inspired by Heaven with sagacit fortitude more 

was agreed that the First Consul should leave Paris next day, after drawing ‘ 
up himself, with M, Cambaceres, the answer to the message. In like manner is the landing with the natives painted rather than de 


Thier’s History of the Consulaie and Empire, ‘scribed, The impresston made, for instance, by the Spaniards on the minds 
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of these simple folk shows that the great writer can place himself in the! 
ition of the savage as well as the sage. ‘* The vast machines in which 
they had traversed the ocean, that seemed to move upon the waters with! 
wings, and uttered a dreadful sound like thunder, accompanied with light-| 
ning and smoke, struck them with such terror that they began to respect. 
their new guests as a superior order of beings, and concluded that they were 
children of the sun, who had descended to visit the earth.” 
The simple language of these passages, to make but one observation, is. 
remarkable ; and their dignity is with this perfect plainness perfectly sus- 
tained. It is always in such language that a master of diction will make 
his impression ; and the near approach of any catastrophe, whether awful 
or pathetic, may always be suspected when the language becomes very sim- 
ple, and the particulars begin to abound. There is but one word above the 
most homely style of the most ordinary conversation in all that I have 
cited. The fields are ** verdant,” not green ; and this word is correctly chos- 
en for the rhythm, which would not allow a monosyllable. Possibly ** de- 
scended” was unnecessary ; ‘‘ come down” would have been sufficiently 
sustained. The technical words “ lie-to” and “ ahead” were in like man- 
ner necessary, because there is ridicule attached to speaking of a ship 
“ stopping,” or one being before another, as on the road ; besides that these 
hrases have been imported from nautical language, and are now natural- 
ised on shore.—The eflect which the passage adverted to is calculated to 
produce on readers of understanding and of feeling was once remarkably) 
seen by me when I made my illustrious and venerated friend Lord Welles- 
ley attend to it. He told me the next day that he had never been so much) 
moved by any modern writing ; that he had shed tears while he read it, 
and that it had broken his rest at night. 


Alusic. 
DONIZETTI. 


“ Cito scribendo non fit ut bene scribatur, bene scribende fit ut cito.”—QuINcTILIAN. 

Of all the Italian composers of our time, Donizetti has certainly written the 
greatest number of works. Many of his operas have become exceedingly po 
pular in New York, and there is hardly one of our readers who does not know! 
at least some of the motifs of ‘* Lucrezia Borgia,” * Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
and “ L’Elisire d’Amore.”” We believe, therefore, that a short biographical 
and critical sketch of this distinguished composer will be found of some ivte- 
rest, particularly at the present juncture, when every one is speaking of “ La 
Favorita,” the successful opera, so well performed by the French Company at 
Park Theatre. 

Gaetano Donizetti was born at Bergami in 1797. He received the first ru- 
diments of his education at the Lyceum of that city, and took lessons in music 
of Simon Mayr, a celebrated professor. He afierwards went to Bologua, where 
he became the pupil of Pilotti and of Mattei—the same Stanislaus Mattei who 
about ten years before had been the instructor of Rossini. Donizetti studied 
with less precipitation than the illustrious person in advance of him, and did 
not exhibit the same impatience to appear in the musical world by his dramatic 
compositions. His first works were Quartetts, Overtures, and several ccmpo 


sitions of a sacred character. Obliged to enter the military service, Donizetti) 


freed himself, by means of a theatrical success, of a career which entered neither 
into his tastes nor into his future plans. 

We regret that we are unable to cite the first opera of the Maestro, as we) 
are obliged to write this notice almost from memory, the biographical article vy 
M. Fétis being very incomplete, and the * Dictionnaire des musiciens coutem- 
porains,”” announced in “‘ La France Musicale,” not having yet been seen by 
us; but, after all, it is of sma!l consequence what are the names of Donizetti’- 
earliest productions, for they are confessedly of no great interest. Between 
the years 1818 and 1325 he published some dozen of scores, all remarkable for 
a strict imitation of Rossini, and for a deplorable facility of manner. His first 
Opera Seria worthy of eulogium was the ** Anna Bolena,” written in 1828 ; 
this was quickly followed by “ Gianni di Calais” (1828), “ L’Esule di Roma” 
(1829), and “ Parisina ” (1830), which possess numerous real beauties, but 
which are far from having an entirely satisfactory ensemble. In our opinion Dori- 
zetti shewed himself more at home in Opera Buffa than in Dramatic Music, until 
the year 1835, for this opinion we would adduce the “ Olivo e Pasquale,” * I! 
nuovo Pourceaugnac,” “I Pazzi per progette,” “* Le Conveyienze Teatrale,” 
and above all “ L’Elisire d'amore.” 

In very truth, and in excuse for the Maestro of whom we speak, it is but fai 
to say that a composer possessing great merit has much to endure in Itaiy. 
The Italians unquestionably have a love and taste for elevated music, to a high 
degree, but it is pot in Italy that a composer can make his fortune, on the con- 
trary his works Lardly afford him more than a bare maintenance. We have 


already, in our notice of Rossini, spoken of Barbaja,—originally a waiter ata 


| In 1885 Donizetti went to Paris, and in the following year he gave there his 
“ Marino Faliero,” and “ Roberto Devereux.” These two works bave neither 
obtained, nor deserve to obtain great success. The Maestro, perhaps dissatis- 
fied, returned to Italy and arrived at Naples ; he was then, and probably is still 
|Professor of Composition to the Royal College of that city. Always inven- 
tive, he wrote, between 1836 and 1840, a considerable number of pieces, two 
of which caused great sensation and have yet a complete European reputation ; 
these were the ** Lucrezia Borgia,” and the “Lucia di Lammermoor,” the 
latter of which is, beyond question, the better of the two, and the chef d'auvre 
of the author; it is indeed a work of inspiration, and filled with the happiest 
melodies. The “Lucia” made the fortune of Donizetti, who returned to 
France and connected himself with Adolphe Nourrit, the celebrated Tenore. 
He composed for this sublime artist an opera which was intended to bear the 
name of P. Corneille's chef d’auvre ** Polyeucte,” but Italian censure is thought 
to have prevented its representation. Adolphe Nourrit died a few years after- 
wards, through religious susceptibility, aggravated by Neapolitan censorship ; 
Donizetti less unfortunate, did net experience the loss of ell his efforts. for of 
the * Pulyeucte” he made “ Les Martyrs,” which was performed in Paris in 
1840. 

From that time the Maestro has divided his time between Italy, Paris, and 
Vienna. His rapidity is always prodigious ; in the winter of 1842-3, in less 
than six months, he gave “ Linda di Thamouni,” “ Don Pasquale,” (Paris, 3d 
Jan., 1843), “ Maria di Rohan,” (Vienna), and a “ Miserere,” dedicated to 
the Empress of Austria. In the same year (1843) he gave “ Dom Sebastian,” 
the best work represented at the Royal Academy of Music since “ Les Hugue- 
nots” and * La Juive.” 

Now let us consider the merits of the works composed by Donizetti. In very 
many of them there are found splendid morccanr, charming melodies, inspira- 
tions of a composer of the highest order ; but, alas! in the grea’er part there 
are also found traces of the most careless hurry. Donizetti does not labour 
sufficiently, and we have explained the original cause of his defective compo- 
sition. Undoubtedly he iv at present more careful of his reputation and 
glory ; in the “ Dom Sebastian,” for instance, he has made most laudable efforts 
to attain distinction, continued elegance, perfection, and unity in the whole. 
‘Unhappily this Maestro possesses one abominable quality ;—he has too good a 
memory. In spite of himself he remembers so perfectly the melodies of Ros- 
sini, Halevy, Herold, and others, that he cannot prevent himself from being in- 
spired by them occasionally ; nevertheless we do not hesitate to consider him 
as the greatest acfual composer of Italy,—Rossini, of course, being quite out 
of the question. Beilini had, unquestionably, many delicious melodies, but he 
\was soon run out of breath, and possessed not science sufficient. Mercadante 
prepared his instrumentation well, but he was not rich in melodies. Neither 
Ricci, nor Pacini will ever be put on a parallel with the author of “ Lucia,” 
“Don Pasquale,” “ La Favorite,” and “* Dom Sebastian.” 

Let us hope that the young author of Lombardi,” and of Erani,” will 
‘shortly rival him, and then Joseph Verdi will be considered as a composer of 
genius, a title which we cam.ot well bestow on Donizetti. This composer in- 
deed possesses spirit, facility, elegance, often inspiration, an immense savoir- 
faire, but never has that sustained grandeur, that dignity, that sublimity of 
‘thought proper to the immortal author of “ Guillaume Tell.” Douizetti cannot 
aspire to the First Rank, but posterity will plece him among the very best of 
the Second, of composers. GC. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 93 a 9 per cent. prem. 
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We last week alluded to certain opinions put forth in the Letters of the 
‘Duke of Newcastle,—the nobleman who in vindication of his conduct in eject- 
ing such of his tenants as declined to vote according to his Grace's dictation, 

ked ‘*may not a man do what he pleases with his own !”—wnich in our no- 
‘tion were specious political fallacies; we now purpose to consider one or two 
of them, the rather because those ideas put forth by such an authority, and re- 
maming uncontradicted, are sometimes liable to become axioms, and to be ad- 
duced as incontrovert.ble principles without farther inquiry. 

The Duke of Newcastle is one of the uncompromising old Tory school, and 


Café, who gained millions by becoming an Impresario, and banker of a gamb- we are really surprised that any one of that school should advocate the princi- 
ling-house. ‘This fellow was areal tyrant. We have seen how during seven! ple of a member's resignation “ if he knows that he is acting in opposition to 
or eight years he obliged Rossini to compose for him two works per annum be- the declared sentiments of his constituents.” No one knows better than his 
sides arrangements unworthy the finest musical genius of our age. In 1822. Grace that a Member of Parliament stands in two distinct yet harmonious re- 
when Rossini had quitted Naples, Barbaja became earnestly in quest of a suc-| lations with the people ; he is a representative, immediately, of a particular body 


cessor to that distinguished man. Jt wae not long ere he began to think of of the people, but when he takes his seat in the House of Commons he be- 
Donizetti, who obliged himself by contract to produce four operas per annum ;, comes a constituent part of the representation of the people at large ; and, in 
and the rich and generous Barbaja paid this labor in such a manner that the the deliberations which take place in that House, many or nearly all of which 
composer had hardly the necessaries of life from it, and was obliged to write, must be on matters which he could not anticipate, he isto speak and act ac- 
for other theatres, in order to procure some addition to his income. | cording to the best of his judgment founded on education, ability, honour, pa- 
M. Fétis assures us that at this juncture Donizetti has been known to put triotisin, and general good. 
the entire instrumentation to an opera in thirty hours! What can be expected The principle of Representation, as recognised in the English Commons. 
of a work so hastily executed, and how must it not injure the finer qualities oy ‘House of Parliament, holds with common sense and denounces express pledges 
the composition? Alas! this portion of the life of him who was the author of upon subjects undiscussed ; the latter is contrary to the dignity of human rea- 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” must be for ever regretted, for it has accustomed! son, and insulting to the honour of the man whom yet the constituents would 
him to proceedings and to negligences, of which the traces are plainly discerni-||indue with so onerous an authority. We believe that the spirit of the consti- 
bib ic a his eonpéchoms, ion views the elected member as one sent into the legislative counsels of his 
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country by a portion of its citizens, who are satisfied of his capacity, intelli-| 
gence, integrity, and independence ; with whose general bearing of political, 
questions they are acquainted, who are satisfied that their general interests are, 
safe in his hands, to the extent of his influence in the proper place ; and, thus, 
endowed by nature, education, and social position, and indued by themselves 
with all the legislative authority in their power to bestow, they leave the rest 
to his prudence and zeal, aware that either they are now in right hands, or thay 
if they have been mistaken in their judgment of him, they need not send him 
as their representative again, after the term of his present election shall be 
completed.* 

How debasing it must be to common sense, to put it under such close re-, 
straints that it must resist the strongest convictions! What must we think olf 
the honour of any man who can allow himself to be under the obligation of 
giving his solemn vote for or against a great national measure, when his con-| 
victions are full and complete for the contrary side of the question? Such a| 
man is not « representative of the people, he is the tool of a party. ene 
pledges are never demanded but for selfish or for party purposes, consequently 
they are required upon one-sided and imperfect grounds. For it is notorious: 
that although public meeiings are frequently called for the purpose of consider- 
ing the good or evil of a particular measure, the assemblage is for the most part 
of one mind beforehand; and if any one, at such meeting, should venture to 
call attention to the other side of the argument, he is generally coughed if not 
hooted down ; the matter is pre-determined, and thus a few—perhaps very few 
—factious individuals obtain the countenance of hundreds or thousands of those 
who really know nothing of the business or its bearings, and instructions are 
sent to the Representative, who has larger, more authentic, and more rational 
means of learning the truth of the position, to vote as they have decided, be- 
cause these are alleged to be “ the declared sentiments of his constituents.’ 

Of what avail truly can it be to make speeches in Parliament, if every 
speaker is aware beforehand that the vores are already prepared according to 
instructions from pseudo-constituencies to their submissive instruments in the 
honourable house! Who are so likely to elicit the real facts belonging to a 
public question, as those who by station, by leisure, by public duty, by inde- 
pendent circumstances, and by the collision of documents from every quarter, 
ean bring “ light out of darkness?’’ It is not to be expected from the little 
demagogues of small coteries, nor from the great demagogues whose large 
circle embraces many small ones, nor, still less can it be from the ignorant 
though well-meaning laboring man, whose time is too much occupied by the 
labor necessary for the support uf himself and his family tu be able to know 
much of the niceties which attach to these things; yet these have made up 
their minds; many of these are the dictators in the matter, hundreds, aye thou- 
sands of whom have not a voice at election (we speak of England), but wio 
have two, three, six, ten, voices each, in the addresses to the Hon. Member for 
their district 

If a man were mean enough, then, to obey the orders of ** the constituents ” 
in matters upon which he is far more likely to be enlightened than they, how is 
he to know that he has really listened to the voices of his constituents? But 
it is idle to discuss this part of the question farther, and we are convinced that 
his Grace of Newcastle would not have urged a consideration which is neither 
that of his own political feeling nor of the school to which he belongs, were it 
not to defend or to ** prop” an unpopular line of conduct. 

It is true and just that a constituency has a right to ask the general senti- 
ments of a candidate, before they proceed to his election, for they may not be 
acquainted therewith to a satisfactory extent ; they may even demand pledges} 
of him, which, if he decline to give, they may consider the refusal sufficient 
reason for rejecting him. This is their perfect right, politically but not morally 
speaking, and we must even think that candidate degraded and unworthy of 
the honour he seeks, who will consent to fetter the action of his reason and his 
conscience, by promising beforehand upon wi.at he, as yet, is ignorant of the 
merits. 

The other fallacy of his Grace consists in his unmeasured tirade against Ex- 
pediency ! a principle of which he has availed himself, and has misused in a 
more notorious degree than almost any man living. He will not pretend to 
deny that every man, who possesses the elective franchise, has the right to use 
it unfettered and unshackled according to his conscience and his convictions, 
without being under the threat or suffering under the displeasure of his land- 
lerd ; he knows that an alleged franchise under such conditions, is no franchise 
at all, but that it is in fact the form of a privilege which the holder is virtually 
forbid to use ; yet he considered it expedient for the interests of his party not 
only to threaten but to put his threats into execution, of expulsion from his do 
mains against any voter who did not poll according to his Grace's dictation or 
pleasure. Can such a man complain of the mischief of expediency, who so 
uncompromisingly uses it, even to the straining and screwing the independen 
and honest feelings of others who cannot think as he does, but who are unfor- 
tunately within the grasp of his power! 

But setting all this aside, and viewing the principle in the abstract, it must 
be remembered that public opinion and sentiment is not like inert matter ; we 
cannot take it up like so much plaster or clay, and modify it at will like so much 
passive material. There are contained in it as much power of thought, energy 
of action, and property of resistance,as in the will of those who would so plan, 


The Anglo American. 


* The best brief summary of the principle of Representation that we have 
ever met with, is to be found in Smollett’s novel of ‘‘ Sir Launcelot Greaves,” 
in which the monomaniac and patriotic Knight Errant addresses an election 


y at the Hustings, and delivers a speech, the spirit of which we have feebly 


modify, and shape. When this is the cese, and the legislator cannot do all he 
would wish, he will find it his best course,—aye, and the nearest t00,—to his 
ulterior views, to bend tothe biast, to work a traverse where he cannot steera 
course, to do that which is expedient, when he cannot have all his own way ; 
yet still keeping before him the great objects of which his policy honestly ap- 
proves, and confining his expediency to matters either indifferent in themselves, 
or such as will not vitally militate against the policy of which his conscience 
warrants the enforcement. 

So far from Expediency having been “ the bane of modern times,” as the 
Duke of Newcastle insists, we assert that it has been the great improver and 
refiner of nations, for, like the rays of the Sun, it has gradually overpowered 
that which would have opposed a steady resistance against the rude blasts of 
the wind. We do not say that it has never been abused or corruptly applied, 
for where is the intellectual or the mental principle that has not been called jn 
for impure purposes! But per se it is a cause of action of the highest value, 
it has been availabie from the earliest stages of human existence, and cannot 
be ex'inguished but with existence itself. Our Blessed Saviour himself says 
to his earliest disciples, the Apostles, ‘‘ It is expedient for you that I go away ; 
for, if I go not away, &c.” 

But his Grace may reply, ‘* Oh, but I allude to Political expediency ;"—and 
whatthen? Shew us from what department of human conduct it is debarred, 
except in its instrumentality to corruption or tyranny. It is only in such-like 
cases that it is to be deprecated ; then indeed the saying of the Duke of 
Newcastle is a true one; and as it is the issue of his own lucubrations we cor- 
dially commend it to his serious reflection ;—then indeed it is a motive power 
* rejoicing in crookedness and deformity ;” then “ it miscalls good, evil, and 
transposes vice for virtue; it is truly, then, degenerated into a total abandon- 
ment of principle,” and “ corrupts, degrades, and demoralizes all who give in 
to its practices, engendering perfidy, deceit, treacherous dereliction, and every 
nameable political wickedness, most unworthy of every great, of every noble 
nune ;” and in such case we most emphatically echo the words of the noble 
writer, “ LET IT BE SHUNNED, DISGRACED, RELINQUISHED !” 


Wits’ Lerrers rrom Lonpon, Parts, anp Pererssurc.—We truly re- 
jvice to perceive that the columns of the New York Weekly Mirror are about 
to be enriched from the pen of N. P. Willis, Esq., now in Europe, whose letters 
|will be published as they arrive. We know not any prose writer whose obser- 
‘vations au courant are more pleasing in their style, more striking in description, 
or more judicious in their subjects, than those of Mr. Willis. There is a spright- 
‘liness about them which keeps up the desire for their continuance, and we ar- 
‘rive at a period with a longing desire for the next communication. They are 


sure to be largely read, and quite as sure to be greatly admired. 


Piumpe’s Dacuerrrotyres —We have just seen a specimen of a group in 
Daguerreotype, taken from a previous one, on a larger scale. It restores the 
original position and the vrais portraits, and has acharming effect. Mr. Plumbe 
deserves high praise for his manner of executing these things. 


Che Drama. 


Park Tueatre —Frencn Orera.—Before giving an account of our musi- 
¢al impressions on Meyerbeer's “ Robert 'e Diable,” we have to present a few 
remarks on the libretto, When the European tourist is going down the Seine, 
by one of the steamboats which navigate from Rouen to Havre, ke observes on 
the left bank of the river, very near La Bouille, a bold mountain, upon which 


jstands an old castle in ruins, looking like an eagle's nest half lost in the sky. 


This castle's remains are the chateau of Robert le Diable. That Duke of Nor- 
mandy has been surnamed the Magnificent by some, but more commonly le 
diable, a denomination quite merited by the illustrious father of William the 
Conqueror. To expiate the crimes and faults of his youth, Robert went as a 

ilgrim to Jerusalem. During his voyage to Hierosolyma, the facts related in 
M. Scribe’s play, are supposed to have taken place. The young Duke is sup- 
posed to be in Sicily, in love with Isabella, the King’s fair daughter, whom he 
would marry without any difficulty, if Bertram, who is no less a pe than 
the Devil himself, and sot-disant father of Robert, did not put a constant oppo- 
‘sition to his doing so, on the pretext that he serves the young Duke’s interests. 
But Bertram's designs are disclosed by Alice, a young peasant girl, who comes 
from Normandy, and acts as his guardian angel. Bertram is then a Mephisto- 
iphelés, Robert a man irresolute, passionate, and easily tempted, Alice a kind of 
heaven-voice, the reflection of our conscience. However anti-historical or 
absurd may be the plot of the libretto, this idea is exceedingly poetical, and 
gives a situation (at the trio in the Sth Act) which is unique in the history of 
the lyrical drama. Of course the genius of evil is defeated and Robert marries 
isabella. 

This score has become popular in all the countries of Europe. The opera 
was produced here for the first time on Wednesday night before a house crame 
med to suffocation, It is got up in astyle of splendour quite unknown before 
in New York, and we must confess that French scenery, dresses, and stage 
business, are always perfectly attended to. We must express our admiration 
of M. Ceuriot's voice. If this young tenor, were to spend a few years in 
Italy, he would certainly become one of the stars of our day. He was exceed- 
ingly good in the part of Raimbaud, and enthusiastically cheered in his duo 
with Bertramin the 3d. act. M. Douvry, who had not yet been heard with ad- 
vantage, was loudly and justly applauded as Bertram. His voice is low, rich, 
extensive, and metallic ; he is generally true and merits great praise. As 
to Arnaud his part is perhaps the most difficult, ever written fora tenore. All 
|musicians are aware that it was composed for Ad. Neurrit and that Duprez 
himself has failed in it. However Arnaud has shown a great deal of skill, and 
is also a perfect musician. He was capital in the duo of the 3d. act, which 
are ally considered as the best of the play. Mdme. Ccevriot was very 


indeed in Alice, and Mdme. Casini appeared with a great advantage in the 
part of Isabella. This opera, the longest and most difficult ever uced in 
this city, is the most attractive and perfect that can be seen. It will have a 
run, no doubt. 
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Nisto’s Satoon.—A change has taken place in the performances of the 
Acrobat party ; they appear on Monday evening in Pantomimic Action. The| 
piece is called La Villageoise et ses Armis, and reminds one very much of the 


Ravels and their feats of humour and agility, save that the present company | 


are rot so neat as their predecessors, nor have they so much gracefuluess. In 
this remark we must except Mr. Barnes, who takes the same ground as that of| 
Gabriel Ravel in pantomimes, and who is decidedly humourous, grotesque, ac- 
tive, and agile, with a face comically grave, and a mischievous intent never still, 
he keeps the spectators in a continual roar of laughter, and is indeed an excel-, 
lent artiste de son genre. On Saturday last, Mr. Roberts took his first bencfit 
(2) and we regret to say that it was a complete misnomer. Saturday is an un-| 
fashionable night under any circumstances and last Saturday was- rendered, 
still more unpropitious through the state of the weather which was exceedingly 


rainy. We trust this really talented young actor will not feel discouraged at 
this, nor imagine that his professional qualities are not appreciated ; he will 
certainly succeed better on the next occasion, and in the meantime we would 
recommend to him to avoid a Saturday night for his benefit. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


MATCH BETWEEN ELEVEN MEMBERS OF THE ST. GEORGE'S 
Cricket Club of New York, the initial letters of whose surnames are B, S, or 
W, and Eleven other Members whose initial letters are found in the remain- 
der of the Alphabet. 

This Match was played on the Club Ground on Friday the 27th ult., and i; 
was naturally of a highly interesting nature from the terms on which it was 
founded. The letters B, 8, and W, were considered by many to include the 
elite of the Club, yet it could not be denied that there were in the other letters 
of the Alphabet many names whose owners were formidable cricketers. Never. 
theless it was an experiment, a novelty, and tended to make the members of| 
the club more and more acquainted with the capabilities and peculiar features 
of each others play ; moreover it was proposed in the very best spirit, and 
struggled for in most friendly competition, hence every point was marked with 
more than ordinary attention. 
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~The following is the score of the game os 
GENERAL ALPHABET. 


FIRST INNINGS, 


SECOND INNINGS. 


Parker, b. Wright ........2-... © b. Wheatcroft................ 
Dodworth, b. Wright........-.. 5 b. Wheateroft..........-.-.-.. 2 
Groom, not out.............--. 44 b. 4 
Marsh, b. © b. Wheatcroft............ 
||R. N. Tinson, b. Wheateroft .... 6 b. Wright....... cece coe - 3 
Green, b Wheatcroft .......... 2 b. Wheatcroft..........-...026 3 
F. Tinson, c. Wheatcroft, b. do.. O b. Wheatcroft................. 2 
Nichols, c. Bristow, b. Wheatcroft 5 run out ..............--.----- 0 
J. Taylor, Jr., b. Wheatcroft .... 4 b. Wheatcroft................. 0 
Hindbaugh, b. Wheatcroft ...... 6 not out 1 
79 20 
THE THREE LETTERS. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
Bage. b. Groom............... 1 
Bristow, b. Groom. ............ 9 
Wheatcroft, c. F. Tinson, b. Dod- 
Wright, b. Dodworth........... 0 not out ..... & 
Wild, b Dodworth ............ 0 
Spawforth, c. by F. Tinson, b. Dod- 
J. Buckley, not out .... 2... 
A. Waller, c. Marsh. b. Dodworth 0 
Warrin, b. Dodworth........... 4 
Winterbottom, b Dodworth..... 0 
63 37 


Eight wickets to go down. 


The “General Alphabet” party went first to the bat, the bowlers of the 
“Select Letter Party ” being Wright and Wheatcroft. Play was called at 
11:12,and the beginning augured ill for the Jn side, for Parker's wicket was taken 
at the first ball ; he was succeeded, however, by Groom, whose batting, as the, 
score will shew, was magnificent, and who was decidedly the champion of the 
party. He was in Ih. 44m., made a score of 44 runs, of which there were, 
two threes, seven twos, a splendid five towards the end of the inning, and 
finally brought out his bat. It must be observed, however, that the five alluded. 
to, was occasioned by the ball dropping into a hole in a patch of long grass ; 
it would otherwise have been but two. Matters looked but indifferently for he 
In-party, up to the time the 7th man was out, which was when F. Tinson re- 
ceived a ball from Wheatcroft which the bowler caught from the direct stroke | 
ina neat manner. At this time the score was but 33. Nichols was the 8th, 
being caught at the short slip by Bristow ; and the score was then improved to 
45; the 9th wicket was for 51 runs, and the inning was cuncluded for the re- 
spectable number of 79. Wright and Wheatcroft are both underhand bowlers, 
but the speed of their balls, their fine lengths, and the precision of their aim, 
were the subject of deserved admiration. The inning lasted 1h. 48m., and 
there were 27 overs and 4 balls in the play. From Wright's bowling 38 runs 
were made, and from that of Wheatcroft 41. 

At 1:21 the party of B, S, and W took the bat, the bowlers being Groom and 
Dodworth, except one over by Green. This party began well, and the gonerall 
pinion was in their favour; but a little before two o'clock they left off for din 
ner, and upon the resumption of play the wickets went down pretty fast, for | 
few or no runs. Wheatcroft, however, maintained kis bat lh. 23m., and wad 
the only one of his party who made a three hit. He went in when the first) 
wicket was put down, and made good play until he was neatly caught at the 
point by F. Tinson, who had done the same kinduess, a little while previously, 
to Spawforth. When Wheatcroft was put oat, which was the 7th wicket down, 
the score was 55, the 8th shewed no increase, the 9th was for 61 runs, and th 
last for 63. This inning lasted precisely the same length of time as the pre 
vious one, and there were 29 overs and 4 balls given, from which 32 runs were 
made off Dodworth's, 26 off Groom's, and 5 off Green's. 

At the commencement of the Second Innings of the ‘ General Alphabet” 
the odds against the ‘* Three Letters” was considerable, but the tide soon 
turned, for the bowlers made short work with their antagonists; the Stumps 
were rattled down in sweeping style, the innings being finished in 45 minutes, 
during which 62 balls were delivered, and the runs not exceeding 20 Some 
difference of opinion was expressed concerning one of the runs, but it was de- 
termined to waive the dispute until the close of the game, and as this was won 
so hollow by the “ Three Letters” the matter was not revived in the calcula- 
tions. There were 12 runs off Wheatcroft’s bowling, and 8 from that 
Wright. 

There remained now 37 runs for the “‘ Three Letters” to make, in order to 
win. In doing this Syme and Wright made each a fine 3 hit, and Wheatcrofi 
a4 and a3. Two wickets were taken in completing the winning score, and at 
the conclusion, at 5:58 there were 8 wickets to godown. This last portion of 
an inning occupied precisely the same time as the previous inning of the other 
party ; 9 overs and 5 balls were given, of which 26 runs were made from Dod 
worth’s, and 11 from those of Groom. It is remarkable that the time in whic 
each party had the bat exactly corresponded in each innings, and that 
were only 9 balls more given to the “ Three Letters” than to the “ Genera’ 
Alphabet,” 


Literarp Notices. 


Tue Wanverinc Jew —No. 13.—Harper & Brothers have issued the new 
number of this extremely interesting story ; it contains some striking chapters 
of the old Jesuit, Father Rodin, which enlist the reader as strongly as ever for 
his approaching end. although by the present number it seems he prefers to 
undergo a sanative course of torture to avoid the catastrophe. 

Encycvopapia or Domestic Economy —No. 6.—This excellent publication 
so admirably adapted to the wants of the family circle, is replete with valuable 
information on just such topics as are most usually required, but seldom met 
with in works of its class. Every family would find it advantageous to possess 
a copy of this useful work. 

Tue Nevittes or Garretstown.—By Dr. Lever.—Harpers have issued 
this excellent work by the author of Charles O'Malley and other inimitable works 
complete for twelve and a half cents, the cueapest specimen of book making ex- 
tant. No. 5 of this work is also to be had completing the series 

Harper's Biste.—No. 31.—Is also just published in the 
usually splendid style of this costly publication. The embellishments imparts 
a double interest to the text as well as attraction to the volume. 

Harrer’s ItLustratep Suaxspeare.—No 57 and 58, 
The numbers before us conclude the ** Midsummer Night's Dream ” and notes. 
Need we say that both the plot and the language of this play are in the highest 
degree, poetical, and the humour both abundant and happy ! 

Tus Seeressor Prevorst.—New York . Harpers.—This is truly a singular 
work ; it is a tissue of anomalies from the ordinary course of human physica} 
action, exhibiting a nervous morbor and wonderful phenomena which would be 
actually incredible were it not that they are vouched for by grave authority 
such as one knows not how to doubt. The perusal of this work will be found 
highly interesting, and will be a new lesson in Physiology. 

Grauam’s American Montuty Macazine ror Jory 1845.—The contn 
butors to the present number of this excellent periodical are among the best in 
the literary world of America, aud the embellishments are of a high order of 
art ; the latter consists of an eugraving in mezzotint of “the battle of New 
Orleans,” by Hinchelwood,an engraving in like manner from Murillo’s celebrated 
«Good Shepherd,” and a group of flowers consisting of the Passion flower, the 
tulip, and the sweet pea, in colours. 

Tue ror Jury 1845.—Always punctual, and always, like 
Jaques, ** Full of matter,” this excellent monthly is again before us, with an 
extensive variety of subjects well handled, and the “ Editor’s Gossip,” in it- 
self a treasure of wit and amusement. 

Hunt's Mercuant’s Macazine ror 1845.—The fame of this capitat 
Periodical is no lenger confined to the republic or the continent in which it i* 
published ; it is quoted, admired, and treated as high authority in all parts of 
Europe, and it well deserves the distinction it enjoys. 

Biackwoop’s Magazine, ror June 1845.—The reprint of this celebrated 
work, comes promptly before us. Leonard Scott & Co., the publishers, con- 
tiaue to put it forth in most approved style, and without delay. 

Porvtar Treatise on Sciznce Ant.—Part IV.—Sy Dr. Dionysius 
Lardner.—New York, Greely, &c.—The lectures of Dr. Lardner are here put 
together in a cheap and compendious form, but they want method in their ar- 
rangement, 
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BRITISH NATIONAL SCULPTURE. 

There is nothing on which the eye more pleasurably reposes than on those 
exquisite monuments which from time to time rise before us, to carry down to 
posterity the just renown of our eminent countrymen; being objects to the 
erection of which we all contribute, they form a kind of brotherly inheritance 
that connects the nation as it were into one family. We carry our children 
and strangers who visit us to view them, as we would to personal domains of 
our own ; we converse of them with a pleasing strife to excel each other in 
praise of their beauty, and even we feel as we were sharers of the honour they 
are intended to confer on their great prototypes. 

But while these structures aid to immortalizing our heroes, set examples to 
our rising youth, and delight ourselves, let us not forget, in erecting them, that 
we are publishing, in volumes of marble, the state of our taste and judgment, 
the character of our age and time; and as we are at present claiming a high 
character of taste and refinement, let us take heed that our works may justify 
to posterity the notions we entertain of ourselves. 

ut before proceeding to notice the points in which I think our taste in these 
erections is often defective, there is a general error in our management con 
cerning them which | beg to refer to, and that is in our placing them in too 
retired and hidden situations. The earthly remains of oureminent men ought 
to repose in our most hallowed mausoleums, but the monuments erected to 
emblazon their merits ought to be as public as were their actions ; ought to 
stand either ou our public walks and waysides, or in some temple ever open to 
all, that they might be a constant memorial in the eyes of our youths to awake 
in their minds desires to imitate their deeds, and to wake in all our minds the 


neble sensations they are calculated to excite. How different is now the case ! || 


Except at the few fixed hours at which Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's 
Cathedral are open, the monuments of our great men are almost as closely con- 
cealed as their bones, and by the general mass of the people almost as much 
forgotten. 

1 now proceed more particularly to express an opinion regarding such of our 
public monuments as are already set up ; and have first to say, that our great- 
est deficiency at the present time scems to lie in the designing or composition 
of those works; and this is the great and master department of sculpture. To 
form a beautiful human figure, or indeed any figure, 1s, mainly speaking, the 
labour only of the rule, chisel and mallet ; but to select and group the figures 
on a monument, in the fittest positions and attitudes to make them strike the 
beholder’s mind in the liveliest mauner with the point of bistory they are in 
tended to publish, is the special work of that god-like power of the human 
mind called invention ; is the province,not of the mason, but of the poet ; and 
the sculptor can never excel in his art unless he bea pvuet also. 

The delicate beauty and truth to nature in most of our monumental figures 


is conspicuvus ; nay, I think it mere superstition to say that, in this department, | 


we are not quite equal to the ancients ; but on this point I shali not at preveat 
dwell; it is a point of the art in which we have obtained sofficient excellence, 
if we take care to preserve it; and as it is a minor one, let us less detain 
ourselves about the minutia of it, and push on for improvement in the 
great department above mentioned, in which we have often shown such defi- 


ciency. 
I will instance this in taking a glance at some of our finest existing monu- 


[loader him, and assisted in rearing his fame, or by sailors working at their 
great guns, it would have been in better keeping with the work and therefore 
‘in better taste. 

| Ihave been thus minute with the above work, because I deem it one of the 
‘finest of our national monuments, and chargeable with the fewest faults. | 
‘could mention others, suchas Lord Collingwood, in the same cathedral, ex- 
‘tended on a cockboat, surrounded by little Cupids and large Neptunes, and 
|General Ponsonby rolling naked beside his horse, in evidence of the defective 
state of our taste incomposition and design; but as itis painful to censure 
works for which the chisel has done so much, and which cannot be altered, [ 
shall only here beg that the projectors of such works, in time to come, will 
take heed what they do, because a monument cannot, like a badly written 
book, go out of print and be forgotten, but must last for ages, to publish the 
taste of the time that produced it. 

Other more general faults in our monuments I now beg to notice, and one 

of what I deem amongst those is where the hero is represented dying or fall- 
ing in his wounds. This I conceive to be a defect of judgment in statuary ; 
itis to immortalize his glorious deeds while living that we decree the hero a 
|monument, not for his death ; or the common musketeer who dies beside him, 
jand also dies for his country, has an equalclaim. It belongs to history to pre- 
serve the painful memory of his fall ; his monument ought rather to pourtray 
‘him in the midst of some of the great ac's of his life, than wound our minds 
representing him in a situation which, every time we bdehold it, must inflict 
| on us sensations of pain. 
I next object to the state of nudity in which the effigies of some of our great 
_men are exhibited ; never let this again be called good taste in our age and 
‘climate. ‘The heroes of ancient Greece might, perhaps fitly, be represented 
,so ; they are said often to have lived and publickly associated together in that 


condition, and their climate might allow of it; butto represent a British gen- 
\tleman in that state, a person who lived at atime when social refinement ex- 
'pressly forbade it, and in a climate which rendered sucha state unendurable, 
is surely a deviation from all fitness and propriety. I know this error has been 
fallen into in endeavouring to obviate the difficulty that arises from the con- 
‘tinval changes in the fashious of our garments, which, to be given in any 
present mode as the drapery of a statue, might render it faulty, perhaps ridi- 
culous, even in the next succeeding age. But, in answer to thjs, I beg to ob- 
serve, that the greater number of our statues are erected to our naval and 
military commanders ; and J maintain that our caval and military uniforms 
',given as drapery to our naval and military commanders is according to true 
taste, because, in true taste, those uniforms ought never to be altered ; they 
jought as permanently to distinguish the British service, as the habits of the 
|Roman armies did that of Rome. For the drapery of statues to our statesmen, 
and men of genius, the robes of office. or the academies, is always suitable, 
but no native of our country ought to be exhibited in a state of nudity. 

Another objection [ have to some of our monuments is, the diminutive 
‘size of the principal figure. ‘The effigy of departed greatness ought always to 
ibe colossal ; the dull sense of the great mass of mankind requires to be roused 
by magnifying the object represented ; it is therefore a great mistake to adhere 
to the size of life in the hero of any sculptural work ; such as we see it in the 
statues of Shakspeare, Garrick. General Wolfe, and others, in Westminster 
‘Abbey. This is one of the faults] have to find with the statue of the Duke 
lof Kent in Portland Place ; it is not, however, the only one, for I must say it 
excites in my mind sensatians far from pleasing, to see the honourably bald 


ments, and first, at that to Nelsun, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. This monument hend:of the toyal Rate to the ‘the 


is a masterpiece of sculptural execution ; on whatever individual part of it the 
eye rests it is delighted ; in the figure of the hero, additional size to that of 
nature is limitedly yet sufliciently given ; and the aspec: and attitude strongly 
expresses that courage, calmness, aud intrepidity which all ages will sappose 
distinguished Nelson. ‘T've drapery of the tigure is also well chosen and ably 
executed, and the elevation on which it stands is noble and well conceived ; 
the anchor and cable on which the left hand rests is also finely done ; and al- 
though this is a point in the desiga which could never exist in nature, (for the 
anchoring department of Nelson's ship had but little connexion with the rearing 
vf his glory, and the hand might have been more appropriately placed on one 
of his quarter deck guvs,) I will not pronounce it a fault, for the anchor and 
cable are hieroglyphics highly suited to the piece, and the poetry of statuary 
ought not to be too closely confined to historical circumstances more than the 
puetry of the pen. 

The two sailor boys below, looking up to the hero above, is also a fine con- 
ception ; they are looking up obliquely, as if dazzled by his glory, as at a light 
too brilliant for their youthful visions, and desire to emulate his deeds seem to 
sparkle in their couutenances. There is an animation in their apparently still 
wonder, which seems to fill time to come with hope that their country has not 
yet numbered all its heroes ; and, in point of execution, these two figures are, 
‘4m my opinion, equal to any thing ever done in sculpture. 

Thus much praise the beauty of this monument decidedly calls for. 1 will 
now notice what I deem its faults ; and the most prominent of these is the fi- 
gure of Britannia directing the attention of the boys to Nelson ; this is not 
merely a superfluous figure, but it lessens the effect which this point of the 
design would otherwise produce, for the looks and actitules of the boys speak 
all that their presence there can speak, and they would speak that more impres 
sively if we were left to suppose they were directed to look at the hero by his 
fame alone ; for it is the innate desire we observe springing up in the minds of 
youth to adinire their great predecessors, that gives us hope they will soar 
to the imitation of their deeds, and not when we find them requiring the 
schooling of tutors. It is, therefore, lessening the young sailors to give 
them any directors to look at the glory of Nelson but the universal fame of his 
deeds. 

The figure of the lion is the next blemish in this monumeut ; that armorial 
emblem of power or might is commonplace in a work like this; it is very well 
in our national arms. where general symbols are requisite, but has as little 
business in this work as its usual companion the unicorn; it is, in trath, a 
common hackneyed allegorical figure, and it was bad taste in the statuary to 

ut such figures in this rich matter-of-fact work, while more real and splendid 
ester vo truth pressed for admission than could be received. 

The basso-relievo figures on the column on which the hero stands lie under 
the same objections. ‘The hieroglyphical expression of such figures is now 
too obscure ; they belong not to the age of Nelson and British naval glory, 
but to the ages of Greece and Rome, aad as we have expelled them from 
our ee we ought to do from our sculpture. Instead of those figures, 
had pillar on which Nelson stands been covered by the captains who ht 


‘pelting storm. Statues are erected to invite recollections of life, and if we 
must consent to the Duke remaining in his preseut lowly situation on a_ block 
of humble granite, | do think he ought to be accommodated with a ducal 
crown or a canupy ; but even that is not so decided a fault as the diminutive 
size of the statue. Nothing could be more just and pointed than Bonaparte’s 

‘reply to the painter David, when he expressed diffieulty, on account of his 

‘diminutive size, in representing him sufficiently grand, im the picture of his 

‘crossing the Alps, ‘* Make my size proportioned tothe magnitude of the ac- 

‘tion!’ cried the hero, ‘ few in after time will seek to measure my bones,”’ 

| But it would appear that this error in point of size in our statues has been 

jnoticed, as it has been remedied in some of our later works, and, amongst 
others, in that of Dr. Johnson in St. Pauls Cathedral. This is a suitable size 
for a statue; one almost feels himself terrified into an assent to the truth of 
that stern censor’s etymologies, and the justice of bis criticisms, by looking at 

‘the size of his arm and the portentous contraction of his huge brows. The 
| William Pitt, over the great gate of Westminster Abbey, is also a fine work ; 
|what aspirant to the fame of an orator can look at it without feeling his blood 
thrill? without finding ali he has ever read or heard of Demosthenes and Ci- 
‘cerqrealized in his sight! what whig enters within the orbit of its incantations 
‘without being almost reconciled to the taxes, and converted to toryism ? 

_ The next and last that I shall at present notice of what I deem defects of 
design amongst our monumental erections, is in those groups where all that is 
‘seen of the hero of the piece is a head or medallion on a tablet, and in some 
only the name. This is, perhaps, intended as a refinement in statuary, but it 
\ts a mistaken refinement, and neutralizes all the purposes of such a work. A 
monument of that description may be a monument to the skill of the marble- 
‘cutter, but it can only be a medallion of the principal, and that of a kind the 
least effective. 

_ | have advanced the above observations in the most cordial spirit of friend- 
‘ship towards all our living practitioners in the sculptural art, and my design in 
dving so is, as I have said, not with purpose to traduce such works in that art 
jas are already set up, but as hints regarding the construction of others. For 
\statues and temples are the most durable relics of nations; the hand of time, 
‘which bruises books and parchments to dust, is often long repelled by the brass 
\or marble column, and I much doubt whether all the poets, orators, and histo- 
jrians of Greece and Rome, great as they were, have done so much to realize 

‘to our minds the high magnificence and exquisite tastes of those famous na- 

tions as their architecture and sculpture has done. Let us well attend to our 

labours in the same arts.— Polytechnic Review. 


THE SCHOOL ; WILKIE’S LAST GREAT WORK. 
There are few works of the British school of art, during the last thirty 
years, that have attained so wide a popularity amongst all classes of the com- 
munity as those truly national pictures of Wilkie’s, the Village Politicians, 
the Chelsea Pensioners, the Rent Day, the Village Fair, Blindman's Buff, — 
é&c. ; and we can hence imagine the high delight with which all classes would 
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hailthe announcement, that there had been recently discovered a picture of ‘is out of proportion. The city on a gentle eminence in the middle ground, the 


beautiful, vigorous, and put in by a masterly hand. Jn the foreground and in 


his last greatest work, to be given to the public as a proof that he had not Jost ‘high relief "— high tree, and retiring foliage ; figures on horseback, or fishing 
his first tastes and feelings in his second style, but that his intimacy with the '" 4 neighbouring lake, complete the foreground, the middle distance is undu- 


founded, to impart to it all that refinement, artistic skill, and power, with which ‘ness about the general design which is actually fascinating. We were greatly 


; ’ Very Simple—A Gentleman last week became a member of the Royal 
es its quota of scenes, which will remind every gazer of the days when he.) Humane Society, under the impression that he could have one of their 
too, was an active member of the juvenile commonwealth. Some are saying, Dra gs to go in to Epsom Races. 

and some are unable to say, their lessons ; the clever, the stupid, the mis-|' EE ee ee 
chievous, the playful, all are grouped with admirable skill ; some are sedulous-| A SAFE MEDICINE.—The use of the BRaNDRETH PILLS can in no case do injury, 
ly conning their tasks, or writing their copies. or * doing their sums,’’ but, as ‘because they are made of those herbs and roots which experience hus fully proved ai- 
may naturally be expected, others are asleep, and there 1s a respectable majority, Ways harmonize with the human body. The omission of purgiog with them in cases of 
of the whole house at play or in mischief. A description of the picture woul ‘sickness, is often the cause of a jong attack, often ending only by a cessation of life. 
filla column ; but we may just mention that amongst the playing groups, we, How important it is that this course should be pursued—it will not only be the surest 


recognise the game of cat’s cradle ; one lad is blowing a piece of burning stick., 
with which to make a drawing on the wall ; another little urchin is mimicking’ | 
the master by holding a pair of paper spectacles before his eyes, and a third is 

“ making faces” by drawing down the lower eyelids, and stretching the mouth, 

ala Grimaldi, Amongst the mischief-makers, one is tickling a school-follow's| | 
ear with the feather of a quill, while another is jogging the writer's elbow, 
in order to spoil his up-strokes. Another has overset an inkstand upon the) 
copy-beok of a lad, whois holding the biackened page to view, and roaring | 
his grief ; while the perpetrator of this mischief is creeping under the desk to, 


means of restoring, but it willin a great measure prevent the recucrence of Constitu- 
tional maladies ; it will surely weaken the malignfty of the attacks and in time secure 
robut heaith. 

My Fiiends may rest satisfied that I shall, so long as my life and energies are permit- 
ted me, by an OVER-RULING PROVIDENCE, attend personally to the Brandreth Pilis, 
and that those properties Which have thus far rendered them so popular, will be still 
continued unimpaired. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 


THE BRANDRETH PILLS, as a general family medicine, especially in a countsy so 


escape the observation of the master, who is looking about to see the cause of .ubject to sudden changes of temperature as this, their value is incalculable, By having 
the uproar. One lad is set apart for punishment, and is rubbing his eyes and ‘he Brandreth Pills always on hand, should a sudden attack of sickness take place, they 
blubbering in anticipation of the smart. The school is a mixed one, and severa! cau be given at once, and will often have effected « cure belore the physician could have 
of the girls are very interesting by their expression and juvenile grace. The) 'arrived. 

gitl who is holding the cat's cradle, and the other who 1s hiding her face be-}/ In cholic or iafammatioa of the bowels, these Pills will at once relieve, and perseve 
hind her book, and chuckling in secret delight, are in themselves exquisite, jrance in their use, according to the directions, will surely do ali that medicine can do, 


studies, and full of nature.—{ndeed the charm of the whole picture, is its truth- 


jto restore the heaith of the patient. 


luiness, and its appeal at once to all the best sympathies of an unsophisticat-|| In all cases of indigestion, Worms, Asthma, Diseases of the Heart, and all affections 
ed nature. This picture Wilkie never lived to finish ; but had he completed | |of the stomach and bowels, the Prandreth Pills will be founc a never-tailing remedy. 
it, in the judgment of those best qualified to form an opinion, he could have;, To insure the full benefit of these celebrated Pills, they should be kept im the house, 


added very little to its incidents ; as the story would and must have remained 
the same. We have not excited a curiosity that cannot be gratified ; as we 
are sure it must be, by an inspection of this fine picture, which is now on pri-, 


\so that, upon the first commencement of sickness, they may be at once resorted Ww. 
One dose then is better than a dozen after disease has become established in the sys- 
tem. 


vate view at Mr. Grundy’s. It is to be engraved in the first style in line, by|| &@- Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase of 


Buruvet, the old friend of Wilkie, and the engraver of so many of bis best pic-| 


tures ; and it is pleassnt to know that he will be enabled to complete the en-), 


graving (even where the subject is undnished on the canvass), from the nu- 


them you will obtain a counterfeit. 8. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also 


lat 274 Bowery, aud 241 Mudson-street, New York, and Mrs. Bootu’s, 5 Market Street, 


merous studies and sketches for the picture, which Sir David left behind him.|! grookiyn. 


Painting. 
NEW YORK ART UNION. 

There have lately been a few changes, and a few valuable introductions to 
the Exhibition at this excellent institution, among the latter we have pleasure) 
in noticing the following :— 

Tue Turee Marizs.—Schwartz.—The drawing of this group may perhaps 
be considered a little se¢ and formal, which gives thé toul-ensemble rather an 


air of hardness, but the subject is well designed and the details are carried out} | 


ina very artistical manner. The differences in the age and character of each 
individual are well distinguished, yet without making the peculiarities too pro-| 
minent ; the eastern complexion, the symmetry of features and figures, and the 
expression of age and condition are in good keeping ; the hands perhaps a little) 
too large—not for fact but for the picturesque,—and the draperies adimirable, 
both for choice of colours and for the skill in working out; the artist has also 
been faithful to historic truth in draping and in coiffing the figures. ‘The group 
is well thrown into relief by a dark and cool sky, and by a back ground rather 
heavy. We are glad to learn that the pictare has been purchased by a gentle- 
man of Pennsylvania who will probably not remove it from public inspection 
for some time yet. 


Resecca at tur Weit.—A copy by Duggan from the original by Dela 
roche.—This is a beautiful and spirited subject, and the copy is in a style of 
just conception by a very promising artist. It is highly interesting as an illus- 
tration of the manners and costumes of primitive times in oriental countries, 
and shewing, not ouly the well-known fact of the part in general labors taken 
by the daughters of the rich among the nomadic tribes, but also the simplicity 
of their garb so well adapted to that of their manners and of the climate in 
which they dwelt. The attitude of the Rebecca is beautiful, and the counte- 
hance expresses a quiet, modest, but self-possessed female ; that of Eliezer, the 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 

No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

i H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs ieave respectfuily to inform 
e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment has under 

jus Charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele- 

Zant and eligible places of refresiiment in the City, for visitors or those whose business 

jor pursuits require thea to be in the lower part of the city during the bours 

lof Meals. 


|| H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 


tronage, that while the viands shail in all cases be (he best the markets can afford, the 
jcharges will at ail times be confiaed within the limits of the most rigid ecouomy 

| Open on Sundays Ju.l4-6m. 
CRICKET CHALLENGE 

TS ST. GEORGR’S CRICKET CLUB and Ground of New York, will play any 
Eieven players in Canada, « frienc'ty Home-and-Home-Match, tis Season ; one 
[Match to be piayed ON THE GROUND aT MONTREAL, ana the other on the St. George’s 
Ground, New York. 

The acceptors v! this Chollenge may bave the option of naming on which ground the 
first Maten shal! be played, to cake place on or before the 31st July, and the Return 
Match in the month of August ensuing —Address nm. N. TINSON, 

June2$-2t. President, N Y. 
oxen PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A iimited 

number of Gentlemen, or married couples, but withont young chiid en, may ve ac- 
lcommodated with spacious aparimeuts i¢ cue of the most eliginle locaiions of the city ; 


jand with any propo: won of bourd that may best sult their requirements. The most un- 


exceptionable references will be given and required. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street, 
in St. Jona’s Park. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


0G A large stock of the finest Instruments always on hand, ~ 
TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


LADY, from Europe, wishes to become organist in some Church, and to fill up her 
time in giving lessons op the Pianoforte. Letters (Post paid) addressed to Thos. 
Bate, 102 Maiden Lane, New York, or to F. H. Hepard, 109 Pear! Street, Brooklyn, will 
be promptly attended to. Ju7-lm* 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana ane Principe 


steward of Abraham, is equally striking and peculiar, his right hand, however, 


i il the: lety. 
Laat Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobsceo. {Ju7-ly. 


4 


wf 
the same class, and In - hg gy ore ot them er ad of treatment | barren distance, and the warm atmosphere which is thrown over the whole, pro- Fg 
Yet this is pretty nearly the truth. Certainly, many of Sir David's friends 
. uce an ac able effect. The acceszorial parts are all in good keeping, an 
were aware that he had in his studio a pet picture, upon which he delighted, an admir ‘ war 8 ieee xt " 
from time to time, when in his happiest moods, to add some fine trait of huinour make up a good picture. ered 
or some inimitable grace or charm of beauty ; and that for upwards of 20 years,’ A Srupy prom NatTure.— Wotherspoon —This is but a sketch, but it is eo 
this picture had thus been slowly receiving the most exquisite touches from iF 
works of the great masters while abroad had enabled him, in giving to the lating and rich scenery, and the back ground is mountainous, well clothed, rich, ZY 
| world one of those popular subjects on which his fame _as a painter had been and is most artistically and there is a fresh- 
and could know, little or nothing ; as it was never exhibited or seen by the delighted with the specimens by this artist in the Exhibition at the Academy ae 
public tillthe sale of Wilkie’s pictures, after his death. when it was purchas of Design, and the sketch tu which we have here alluded are worthy'of the ent 
ed for £755, and was subsequently bought by Mr. Moon for a thousand guineas. same hand. + aa 
The journal of Wilkie contains an entry, under the date of April 10, 1821, ep -* 
“ Mrs. Watt Russeli gave me her particular order to paint for her the picture) The Light of the Present Day.—We understand that the trustees of the Man 
of the School,"’ and the artist s biographer adds that “ it was partly painted Kensington Road, in order to reduce the expense of lighting, are in treaty pee i 
when that lady saw it, and excited the admuration of many for truth and natural with Herr Dosier for the puschase of the celebrated trick by which he a 
beauty of its numerous groups, and the sir of youthful gaiety and innocent drol-|, was enabled to ignite one hundred candles at once by firing off a pistol. a 
lery breathed over the whole composition. The mind of the artist wandered This arrangement would spare the superhuman labours of the ** one man” rt: 
home to Fife, in the conception of this picture. Through the half-opened who is engaged to light the lamps, and who, by beginning his round Aue 
| window, which admits the sunny central light, is seen the back of the Kirk of five hours belore dark, is enabled to get through his task by an hour atter ‘ 
Kettle, while in the flood of boys and girls which fil the school in groups ra- daylight. : 
ther than ia ranks, we observe many faces on which both the seriousness and 4 Tarnation Fir.—America, it is reported, is desirous of settling the mart? 
humour of old Caledonia are visibly written : nor is the master himself, who Oregon question by the simple and pacific process of tossing up, and is es 
pres des over this unquiet assembly, without a touch of the moral suavity of only, we understand, prevented from making a proposition to the Britj sh a 
the north in his brow. The groups of scholars, in 35 or 36 figures, are sich! Government to that efiect, by the fear of having to borrow adollarfor the Ne 
inmaterials for a whole series of pictures. ‘The three branches of elementary purpose, ‘a 
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UHN HERDMAN'S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 61) 
Souta Strses, New York —The Supscriber, in calling the attention of his friends and) 
the puolic to his unequalled arrangements for bringing out persons from Great Britain | 
and [re!and, who may be sent for by their frieads, begs Lv state that, in consequence of 
the great increass in this branchof his business, andin order to preciude all unnecessary 
delay of the e nigraat, has, at great expense, in addition to his reguiar agents at Liver- 
vol, ‘ 
poe} for the last 8 years, t» proceed to Liverp»o!l an! remain there during the emigra- 
tio Season, to superintead tha embarkation of passengers engaged here. The ships 
employed in this line are well knowa to be ouly of the first class and very fast-sailing, 
com nanded by kind aud experieuced men, and as they sail from Liverpool every five 
days, reliance maybe placed tat p issengers will receive every attention and be prompt. 
ly despatened, Witn such suerior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward fora 
corftinu ation of that patronage which has been so liberally extended to him for so many 
yoars past, and should any of those sent tor decline coming, the passage money will as’ 
usual be refunded, and passages from the lreland and Scotland can 
dif desired. For further p:rticulars. apply to 
HER DMAN, Souch-st., near Wail-st., NY. 
ency in Liverpool :— 
J. ) No.5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Tamas HL. Dicky, § No. 1 Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 
fig Drafis and Exchange from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 
at.allthe p incipal Binking institutions throughout Great Britain and Ireland, a list of 
which can b® seen at the office. My24-tf. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
N ORDER TO PLACE BEFORE THE PUBLIC, at one glance, the relative advan- 
tages aflurded by the several Lite Insurance Companirs of this city, and the actua’) 
rates charged by each company for the whele life, and sho-ter terms of jife, the sub-| 
joined table has been prepared by one who is NoT “ assured ” in any company, but who 
wishes the public to be wholly, and not partially enlightened upon the surject. 
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TO WHOM tT MAY CONCERN. 
ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who wou!d disencumbe) 
themselves of their superflious effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 


Ladies or Geatieman’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by the Subscri-|| 


JEVETT, 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
1? All orders left at the Subscriber's Vilice, or seut through the Post Office, will b: 
punctually attended to. | My24-ly. 


ver, will obtaia a liberal and fair price forthe same. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
OWLER’S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF TUE BUSTS AND SKULLS 
of distiaguished men, criminals, and rare animals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—wheie 
aay aiso be had FOWLER'S PHRENOLOGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, : 
Monthly work of 32 pages, having an exteuded circulation, and becoming highly popular , 
VHRENOLOGY applied to Education und Self-lmprovement, and Matrimony, Memory. 
ereditary Descent, &c. &c, PURENOLOGICAL BUSTS for Learners, &c. 
97 PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 


for Self-Lmprovement, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management o!) | 


Onildren, &c. Probably no other way can money be better spent than in obtaining tha' 
«x nowledge of one’s self, and of human nature given by this science of man. (Mrl-4m. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
RAFTS FOR ANY AMOUNT on al! the Branches of 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, ane 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICH’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK O? BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its 
thranches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jri8-6m. 


can be obtained of 


WILSON’S HOTEL & DINING ROOMS,— 
No. 5 Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 
|S igen t WILSON (late of Broekiyn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge- 
_& nerally, that he has opened the above Establishment, and he respectfully solicit 
te patronage of all who are fond of good and substantiai living, and comfortable ac 


»mmodations. 

The house has been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished in every department, 
» .d the very bestof every one of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and Imported 
\jes and Ports, will be provided. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
4 gy Subscribe:s beg to aanounce that the above Hotel, situate in the centre of by- 
siness, and adjacent to tue Steambvat Landings and Stage Office, has been newly 
furnished with the atmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- 
sine’s will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiutended the 


appoiated Mr. Chomas if. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in the establish-|/\ on 4 merican Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 


The Table will be pleatifuliy supplied with the Substaatials and Luxuries of the 
‘Season, and the Cellar is socked with a selection of the choicest WiNnEs and Liquors. 
‘From their experience, and a strict atten'ion to the comfort and convenience of their 
‘Guests, they re-pectfully solicit a share ot public patronage. 
fi Excelient aud Extensive Stabling attached to the Jlotel. 
My3I-tf. BELL & INGLIs. 


THE EYE. 
DR. POWELL & DR. DIOSSY, 

Oculists and Ophthalmic Surgeons, 
HAV removed to the premises latety occupied by Dr. ELLLOTT, No. 261 BROAD 

WAY, corner of Warren Street. Theic practice is exciusively confined to DIs- 
‘EASES OF THE EYE, Oper:tions upon that Orgin and its Appendages, and a)! 
imperfections of Vision. Dr. POWELL studied for five years with tae celebrated Dr. 
‘JACOB of Dublin, (the discoverer of the ** MEmMBRANA JacoBI’’ in the Eye). Dr. 
DIOSSY was a Pupitof Dr. ELLIOTT for a similar period.—Terms moderate — The 
eee gy gratuitously. Artificial Eyes inserted. Entrance 1) Warren Street, 

Myi7-tf. 

LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 
| Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—Llouse No. 426 Broome Street — 
\Otfice hours from 9 A M. to 6 PM A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
and other instruments in all parts of tue City, without any extra charge. (My24-ly. 


iM HE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FUR THE DIFFUSION OF 
| USEFUL, KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SALE BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 
| No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

1. A Series of Geographical Maps, forming a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas, 
comprising 106 Nos ; The Stars in 6 M+ps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Gnomouic 
Projection in 6 sheets, and au Index to the Principal places iathe World. Also, hand- 


jaomely bound in 2 vols., } Russia. . 
2. The Library of Useful Knowledge. Of the First Series of this Work, 326 Nos. are 


published, and of the New Series 53 Nos , any of which may be procured separately to 
sets. 


3. The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,—Forming a comple Far- 
imer’s Library,— consisting of the following subjects :— 
1. The Horse, complete in one volume. 
‘ 


| 2. Cattle, 

| 3. Sheep, 

| 4 B itish Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold 
separately. 


' *,* English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packet 
‘and Steamer. My10-tf. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, OR $2,500,000. 


ADVANTAGES ARE HELD OUT BY THIS INSTITUTION WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED BY NO OTHER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HAVING AN 
AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


General Agent forthe United States, and British North American Colenies, 
J. LEANDER STARR, No.74 Wall Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D , 110 Bieecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M_D., 101 Franklin Street. 


BANKERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esgq., 39 Wall-street. 


AGENCIES established in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond, 
and in several of the Principal Towns in New-England, New-York State, Pennsylvama 
and Virgina. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and LOWER 
THAN THE SCALE ADOPTED BY MANY LONDON OFFICES. Loans granted to 
the extent of two-thirds the amount of premium paid~after the lapse of a year. 

‘Tne admirable system of Life insurance which this Institution has organized, and 
which has secured for it such marked distinctionin Europe, has obtained for it the highest 
favor in America. During the short period of its establishment in the United States, its 
principles have now the unqualified approval of many eminent men; and the patronage 
it has received fully tes's the public confidence in its faver. A pamphlet has been pub- 
ished by the General Agent, and can be obtained at his office, explanatory of Life In- 
surance in general, and of the N. L. F. Society’s system in particular. 

Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im- 
vortant advantage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, which in Great Bri- 
tain is very extensive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
jtustitution—theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afforded 
oy their Loan department— before deciding to insure elsewhere. 
| The General Agent is authorized to accept risks in sums cot exceeding $15,000 each 
‘on a single life, and to bind the Society from the date on which the premiums is actually 
|paid to him. This authority is deposited for security with J. J. Palmer, Esq., the Presi 
\dent of the Merchants’ Bank in New York. 

Pamphiets containing the last Annua) Report, and much general information, together 
‘with the Society’s rates—also, blank forms ; and the fullest information may be obtained 
‘upon application to any Agent or Sub Agent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by 

the Society. The expeuse of stamp duty need not be incurred. 


Example of Rates—for the Assurance of $100 on a Single Life. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE ANNUALLY. 


Age next Birth For one year For Five FOR LIFE. 
Day. | only. Years. | 
Without profits. | With profits. 
15 | $0 77 | 30 $1 47 $1 64 
20 0 86 0 90 1 68 1 87 
25 | 098 | 1 05 1 93 24 
30 121 1 30 2 22 | 2 46 
35 | } 46 1 54 2 54 2 88 
40 1 61 1 64 2 93 | 3 26 
45 17 178 347 3 85 
50 1 94 2 06 4 21 4 68 
55 2 54 2 96 5 28 5 86 
60 3 43 4 25 6 68 7 42 


PROFITS.—The following examples ‘are given of the Profits distributed at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Society, which was held in London in May, 1844. 
Permaner 


Age. Sam Annual Policy taken j Bonus in | Bonus in 
Assured. Premium. out in addition cash. reduction 
to sum in annual 
| | | assured. premium. 
60 $5000 $370 85 nid $552 32 | $386 26 $60 93 


TW 52 | 421 38 49 08 
1839 584 00 256 48 37 98 


There are tables for single lives, joint lives, survivorships of two or three lives, en- 
dowments for children, &c. &c. Tables also for ANNUITIES, both immediate and de- 
ferred.—Al) these tables have been calculated from sterling into dollars and cents. 

iG References of the highest character in the United States given to applicants, 
required, as to the standing, wealth, and security of the above Institution. 

ravelling leave endorsed on the policy is extensive and libera],and the extra pre- 
miums for sea risk and unfavorable climates as moderate as is consistent with a oa 
ER General Agent, Resident in N. York. 


An ordinary will be served up every day from 1 to 3 o’clock P.M. ; and refreshments 
Will be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. ee Mr.a-t6, | 


| J, LEAND 


t 
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CASTLE GARDEN, PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
IESE spacious premises have at Jength been opened in most excelient style; moj) Corner of Broadway and Fulton Strect, New York. 


cription can adequately convey a notion of its numerous excellencics. ‘The 

Baye a Troupe are there, the Eilsler Brothers, the unsurpassea Cline. all the!| \ T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 

oe stral taleat of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sacreo cau at all times recommend themscives ; aud Which are al least equal lo any that 

iave been heretcfore executed. M.B. BRADY iespectiuliy mvites altention of 


5 » Milli t sents Admission—the se:iously disposed may view the : - 
the promenades outside while the morc||-he citizens of New York, and of Strangers Visiting the Cily, to the very tine specimens 
| may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays.) >! DAGULERKEOTYPE LIKENESSE®S on exhiviuon at his Estabushweut; veleving 
cheerful may Myl7-6m, | vat tney will meet ihe approvation of the inteligent Public Mr. hes recently 
and Fridays. made Cousiverable improve ment in his mode oi teking Miniatures, particularly with 
ee ee NEW ARRANGEMENT. gard to their dur bility and colourmg, Which he Wivks canuet be surpassed, ond which 


n ali cases are warranted Lo give Satisfaction. The coiournby cepartment isin the hands 
of a Competent ald prac ical person, in Which Mr. to claim superiority. 

i> The american institute awerced a birst Premium, at the late Fair, to Ma. M. B. 
BKADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures 

*.* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
jplied. M. B. BRAvY. (Aply. 


EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING.) 
R TON AND PwOVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following) 
very superior and well known Steamers, running in Counecion with the Stoniagton| | 
and Providence Railroads and the Buston aid Providence Raiiroads :— | 

MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 
MOHEGAN, 400 tous, Cupt. 


NAKRAGANSUTT, 60 tons, Capt. Manchester. 
RHUOVE tSLAND, 600 tons, Capt, Thayer. | FOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 


Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to |J cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Giljott. It possesses a greater 
travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be estabiished daily ou and after the 10th || jegree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of au.ore durable charac- 
April, leaving New York, Boston aad Providence every alternoou, (Sundays 


Will lecve New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Batiery Place. 1 The style in which these Pens are put up wil! prove attractive in al! sections of this 
| 


Will leave Boston at 4) P M. |ountry, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following poluts of the 
Wil! leave Providence at6P M. areat Croton Aqueduct. 
Will leave Newport PM. | The Daim at Croton River. 
Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, | ** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays. || “ “ “ Harlem River. 
and Fridays, ac 5 P.M. View of the Jet at 
Vit Stonmgton and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays. Fountain in the Park, New York. 


Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. i} in Union Park, 
Passenvers on arvival of the S:eamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwardec'| The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 


in the Railroad Cars to Providence and Bo-ton , || must render them the most popular of any offered tothe American pubiic. 

For passage or freight, appiy on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broaiway, or ofliceo!)) JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—Asn entirely new wrticle of Barrei Pen, com- 
Sanl. Deveau, freight agent. on the wharf. | pining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sule to the trade by 

Tickets for the route, and s'camer’s berths, Can be secured on board, or * the office | June s. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 

f Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. My1l7-6m ~ 
; G. B. CLARKE, 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESIERN STATLEs,) 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, | 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, | 

South Street, corner Maiden Lane 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
re B CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment duriog the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform tne 
To BUFFALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. | eaders of ** The Angio American,” that his Charges for the first quailty of Garments is 
DETROIT in 4 days. below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPOR?, and CHICAGO in 6 days. | Tue style of the work will be similar to thal of Bundage, Tryon & Co, with whose es- 
CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. | tablishinen: G. B. C. was for a long period connected, 
GENERAL SCALE CF PRicES. 


H& Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of bvats or) F : 
the Erie, Pennsylvani+, *hio, and Wabash Canals, Buifalo and Centra! Railroads Fine Cloth Dress Coats from.....--.--++--+++-----+-22-~ $16.00 to $20,00 
&c., Ste umboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Ene, Huron, ang Michigan, and the | | Bik Pants (Doeskin)... 6,00 to 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philade:phia, and Baitimore || Satin Vests of the very best quality..... srececereeee 3,50 to 4,50 
PRICES FOR MaKING aND TRIMMING. 


ac , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and)! 

Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possibie rates. Dress Coats 
Persons goiag*West are invited to cail at the otfice and examine the Emigrant’: Pants 

Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c ||) John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 

to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above || Re Specimen Coat always to be seen. : f 

Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully commum- | (Mr8-tf.J ASSEY: G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


ited by addressing, post paid, & J. T. TAPSCOTT Souti-st., 
Myl0-tf. corner Maiden Lane. || DAGUERREOTY PES 

PDLUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 

EDUCATION. j corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Stor). awarded the Medal. four 

REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND DAY Prerviums, and two “highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 

SCHOOL, | delphra respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus cver exhrinted. 
Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. ‘| Price of these superb Prorographs reduce to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
}3otna no one need now sit fur an ordioary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 


HiS ESTABLISHMENT, which has lately been removed from Houstoun Street, is) 


SRS in any Weather. 
now prepared for tve reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No), b A a . 
expense has been sp-red to render it a complete, well arranged school for Boys. I1,| Piuabe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instractions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 


|warded to any desired point, at jower rates than by auy other manufactory. 


has been built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the firs’ : . 

arch:tects in the city, and Mr. Hutéart has gre-t satisfaction in presen ing to his friends}; WANTED—Two or three skiiful operators. Apply as above Mr2y. 

and the Public, an Institution,in which every requisite for the accommodation, con- | tal ; 

venience and comfort of his pupils 1s combined, and such as the experience of many | aR I'S ON GREA I BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

years has suggested. The situa'ivn is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have!) SONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
> . . Scotland, or Wales, can ve supplied with dra ts payable at sight without discount, 


been selected forthe pu-pose as regards health and facility of sccess. All the advan-' |: 
tages of the best !nstructors and Professors are available, whilst the benefits of «a coun-|)9F @y amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz, :— 
try residence are eained by the out-door atnletic exercises which can be enjoyed inthe |. IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of Engiand; Messrs. J. Barned & 
sp ious play-ground th Y Exchange and D scount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & Co., London— 
| branches turoughout Eugiand and Wales. 
Further information as to course of study, and ther particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained an application to Mr. Mudtar, at his residence in Mtn street | lal = ey wd ol he National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
N B—The number of Day Scnotars and Day Boarvers being limi'ed, vacancies) 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present some vacaacies inthe Day Scioot | Bank of Scotland, Green- 
sev na Sc tively distinct from each |‘ anc rut Scotland. 
meach||" W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


other 
TERMS—For Boarders $300 per annum, (without accomplishments).—Day Boarders, PARK’S LIFE PILLS. 
$50 per quarter.—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. agtt-Sn. |J8Q EAD the following testimoniaisin favo: of PARR'S LIFE PILLS, which have been 


selected from hund: eds of similar oves on account of their recent dates :— 
Exiraci of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 


J LH is the sole agent for tins city, for the sale of Lemue! Gilbert's (of Boston) | | Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 


celebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, whica are now considered by the most eminen'||'- W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses bie grea! satisfaction at the efficacy of 
professors equal, if not suverior, to anv made. Pair’s Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Paircnild, of ¢ azenovia in which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 
Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warran'ed |Of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Inveed, these Pills have superseded all others in 

perfect —4ll orders for Music, Musical fnstr&ments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the) |New York state—they are not a beisk Pil, but ** slow and sure.” and I have pever yet 
Suoscriber, will meet the same attention as if by a personal application. met with an instance where au invalid has perseve:ec in tasing them, that has not becn 


Myl7-6m.) JAMES L. HE VITT, 205 Broadway, between Reade and Dane, | |cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 


(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 
TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. | -_ 
HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub- | Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—H» ving used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as cheaply as sold by casions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 

the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding nouses ‘their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietois of the medicine, to testify: 


IANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE. —JAMES L. HEWITT, has removed his Piane || 

Forte and Music Store to 295 "ioadway, (La Porge’s New Buildings,) where will) 
always be founda large and gene, al assortment of Music and Musical Instruments of 
ev-ry description, both at Wholesa'e and Retail. 


are enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con- much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 
venience, | Long Island, Nov. $, 

A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their | 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a) New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 


pound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. | Sir—As Lhave received so much benefit from the use of Parrs Lite Pills, ! feel it 
The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and duty 1 owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. 1 was affiicted for 


sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— '115 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. I trir dremedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
‘ GREEN TEAS, | to afford me any relief At last | was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Sweet Cargo Young Hyson...... $0 50} Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 63) |Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great elief. I have since 
Brisk fragrant 0 63 | Good Imperial ................ © 75) /taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 


anki 1 00) |sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, I sincerely 
Fine full-flavored Hyson......... © 75) Fine-flavored Gunpowder ........ © 73 ‘beieve Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
Very superior “ 1 00 familv medicine, yet offered to the public.—! remain, 
‘tood Hyson-skin, ... Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH KARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y, 


Nankin favor “ “ 0 75| Very fine do ...... ana 


Soonchong, full-flavored......... $0 50 | ce From our Agent in Philadelphia. 

Very Fine ......... 63 | Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Pouchong.......0e-+e++ee+ee++ 0 50 | Superior Pekoe fowers.......... 0 88 Messrs. T. Roberts & Co —Gentlemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- | use of Parr'’s Life Puls, lean give yon my testimony in their fayour without the least 
Fine Oolong...... etétana ae cious Black Tea.............. © 88 hesitation. Fo: the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 


Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, favor, and aroma, and) the piins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im- |«mothering in the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was completely ie- 
porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent's) jduced, ana had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and | coula not sleep 


commission for purchasing, ship charges, &c. &c. . ‘more than two hours of a nizht, so completely was my system under the influence of 
\ Green—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25 ; Curious Leaf imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- |my comp int. I have spent over two hundred collars for medical attendance, and al] 
eaf Young Hyson, $1 25. | the different kinds of medicines celebratea for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 


Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contaiuing one pound and ‘having received any p-riwanent relief, and | can say aow that since I have been using 
upwards, all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun-||Parr’s Lif: Pilis, |have been in better health than | have experienced for the last five 


try. 2 ‘lyears [am also stronger, I sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
paleo Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black | Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall ree 
ea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. ||ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR, 


N. B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine|| Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 
qualities of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 
Company beg to state that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea/| Sold by the rietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
be e,in New York, whose testimony and respectability are equally “Le te 117 Fulton Street, New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 


(Mr.15-tf.} 
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STEAM BEfWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Great Western Steam-ship Co ’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 
thews ; and their wew [ron Steam-ship GREAT Bal CAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 


pvinted to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— 
FROM NEW-YORK, 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western ‘Thursday 12th June 
Great Western do Stn July | Great Western do Sist July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 3Uch Aug 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great Western ‘Thursday 18th Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Vcr 
Great Western do lith Oct.; Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 2th Dec 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Frout-street. 
New-York, Jan. 27, 1545 Myl0-tf. 
NEW LIN# OF LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the LIth of each 


month :— 
FROM NEW YORK. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th March. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, Lith Feb. 
SIDDONS, Capt. E. B Cobb, 20h april. SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, llth March. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Deveyster, 26 May | GARRICK, Capt, B. 1. Trask, 1th April 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 26th June | ROSCI1US, Capt. Asa Eldrioge, llth May. 

These ships are all ot the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with uausual comfort tor pas- 
sengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
of passage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided These ships are 
care by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 


The Anglo American. 


Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them,uniess regular biils of lacen are signed therefor. For freight 
Or passage, apply to E. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SULPLEY & Co., Liverpoul. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12} csnts per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | cent each. 

UG= Messrs. E. K. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 
to discontinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Lirerpool Packets, viz :— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridin and Garrick. To prevent disappointments. notice is 


hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
——— from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month : — 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
STrerHEN 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
Unrrep Srares, 700 tons, March 26. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Stepuen Wuitney,W C Thompson,May Il 
Starss, A. Britton, June 11 
VirGintan, Chas Heirn, July 11 VirGintan, 700 tons, April 26. 
Warer.oo. W. H. Allen, Aug. 11 WATERLOO, 9U0 tons, May 26. 

The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of thei: 
commanders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort ol! 
passengers and the interests of 1inporters. Tne price of cabin passage to Liverpool is 
fixed at $100. The owner will not bo responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent 
by the above ships, for which a biil of lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPUOL LINE OF PACKEY!sS, 
Qoaes from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool on th» 2Iist of each month. 
excepting tnat when the day of sailing fail on Sunday the Ship wiil be dispatched) 


on the succeeding day. 
Ships. | Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, 1. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21. 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,{| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, |F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, Juiy 6, Nov. 8,] April2i, Aug. 21, Dec. 21 
Heary Ciay. Ezra Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2), 

These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point or 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accomm odations, or for their fast sailing qualities 
and offer gceat inducements to shippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. 

Taey are commande by experienced and abie men, whose exertions will always be 
de voted to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The orice of passage outward is now fix -d at $100, for which ample scores of evers| 
description wiil be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtainec! 
upon application to the Stewards. 

Neither tho Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, uuless regular Biils of Lading are signed therefor 
For freight or passage, apoly to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
Mg31-tf. 


CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 

TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH ano 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will sueceed each other, in the order in wiich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


Snips. } Captains. From New York. From P srtsmouth. 

St. James R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1Feb 20, June 20, Oct. 
Northumberland &. H Griswold 10, 0, 10 March I, July 1, Nov. } 
Gladiator R.L Banting 20, 20, 20 10, 6 10 
Mediator J.M.Chadwick |Feb. 1,June 1,O0ct. 20, 20, 
Switzerland Kai¢ht 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. } 

uebec Ff. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 30, 10, 10, 

ictoria le E. Morgan Marehl, July 1,Nov. 1) 20, 20, Ww 
Wellington Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 1 
Hendrick Huison G. M»ore 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
P-ince Albert |W. S Sebor April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) 20, 20, 20 
Toroato Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 
Westminster |Hovey 20, 20, 20. 10, 10, 10) 


These ships are ali of the first c'ass, and are commanded by able and experienced na-) 
vigators. Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c , are of the best de-, 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
for any letters. parcels or packages seat by them, unless regular bills of lading are sigued 
therefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,78 South-st., oc to 
My2i-tf. JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


succeeding day, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpool. 
Cambridge, |W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, |S. Bartlett, \June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
Oxford, ‘J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 


Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
‘Aug. t, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 


pe, Furber, 
w York, [Tho . B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) ID. G.Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. '6,May 16 Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description wil] be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 

els or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


passage, t 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N, 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al. 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gre enhouse plan's of all the most 
ssteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Nerbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines ac 
Urders for bruit and Ornameuta! Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 
dowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
N.i.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c, 
Jentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
ces. Ap. 20-t1. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EM!GRATION OFFiCE, 
Sourn Srreet, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
Nagy eve about sending for their triends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their 
souse, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 
vhe season of 1845 

The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par- 
Jes, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
40 the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place will! be superin- 
cended by Mr. WM. TAYSCU LT, and the utmost confidence may be f It that those sent 
‘or willhave quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
-hip in as comfortable a manner as possible. Better proof that such will be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. fhe ships for which the Subscri- 
ders are Agents Comprise the 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
CHE ST. GEORGE’s LINE OF LiVERPOOL PACKETS anp tHE UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKB&TS. 

Making a ship from Liverpooi every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
sluded. The wel. established character of those Lines renders further comment uune 
cessary ; suflice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
to all parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 
sent tor decline coming out, the full amount of money paid for their passage will be re 


||funded. A free passage to Liverpoo! from any port in —s or Scotland can be se 
|}cured. 


Apply or address (post paid), & J T.TAPSCUIT, 
South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 

Agency in Liverpoo]— 

Myi0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS. 


——~' | ‘rom misery to those who possess It. 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 


Scrofula, or King’s Evi/, Rheumatism, Obstunate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms. Scratica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders wiil be Removed by this Preparation. 


If there be a pieasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one whichthey 
night almost euvy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How con- 
soling, then, isthe consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands 

What an amount of suffermg has been relieved 
sid what a still greater amount of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar- 
saparilla! The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor, The scrotu- 


'}tous patient, covered with ulcers and Joathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 


xeen made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groased hopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complainis 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been 
raised as it were from the tank of divease,and now withregenerated constitution, gladly 
testify to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. 

The following ce: tificate recently received will be read with interest, and for further 
oroof the reaser is referied to a pamphlet which is furnished without charge by ali the 


Agents:— 

New York, Dec. J, 1843. 
Messrs. Sands —Gentlemen—Parental feelings induce us to make the following stute 
ment of facts in :elation to the important cure of our little caughter, wholly effected by 
the use of SANDS’ SAKSAPARILLA. For nearly three yesrs she was afflicted witha 
ost inveterate eruption on the body, which at times was so bed, connected with inter- 
val disease, that we despaired of her lie. The complaint cou:meuced in the roots of 
the heir,and eradually spread until the wbole head was enveloped, and then it attacked 
the ears, and ran down the neck. and cuntimuing to increase until it covered the most of 
the body. It commenced with a small pimple or pusiule, froin which water at first dis- 
charged ; this produced great itching and burnirg ; then matter or pus formed, the skin 
cracked and bled, and the pus discharged freely. The sufferings of the child were so 
great as almost wnoily to prevent natural rest,and the odor from the discharge so offen- 
ive as to make it difficult to pay that particuiar attention the nature of the case re- 
quired. The disease was called Scaid Head and general Salt Rheum. We tried various 
remedies, with little benefit, and considered her case almost beyond the :each of medi- 
cine; but from the known virtue of your Sarsapariila, we were induced to give ita 

trial. ‘ 

Before the first bottle was al] used, we perceived an improvement in the appearance 
of the eruption ; but the change was so rapid for the better, that we could scarce: ly give 
credence to the evidence of our own eyes. We continuea its use for a few weeks, and 
he result is a perfect cure. To all Parents we would say :—if you have children suf- 


| fering with any disease of the skin, use Sands Sarsapariila. With teelings of gratitude 


U & SARaH SOUTHMAYD, 
No. 95 Madison-st. 
The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru 


sal. Comment on such evid is 


ind respect, we are yours, &c. ELI 


NANTUCKET, Mass., 8th mo. 31, 1844. 
A. B. & D. Sands—Esteemed Frien¢s:—Although an entire stranger t» you, I do not 
feel at liberty any longer to defer the acknowledgment of agreat devotedness to you fol 


0 your invaluable Sarsaparilla, which has been the means, under a kind Providence, of 


my inexpressible relief. 1 am also urged to this acknowledgement by reflecting, that by 
my humble testimovy hundreds of sufferers, miserab-e as I have been, may be induced 
o try this remedy, and expe ience a cure as speedy and happy #s mine For ten years 
[have been suffering under a Scrofulous affection of the Bones in my head, and during 
4 great part of this time, my pain avd sufferings were so severe, that but for a reliance 
on the Great Disposer of events, | should have desired, and much preferred death itself. 
At different periods during my sickness, twenty pieces of bone have been taken from my 
head in various ways, besides a!] my upper teeth, and the entire upper jaw, rendering the 
mastication of food quite impossible After expending about six hundred doijars for 
medicala.¢, 1 had recourse to your justly celebrated Sarsaparilia, an.» within the last 
‘hree months the use of twelve botties has, with the most beneficial operation, com- 
pletely arrested the disease; the healing process is going forward, and ] am ra idly ap- 
proaching to a perfect cure. Being extremely anxious that others laboring under simi- 
lar complain's, may have the advantage of my experience, I shall be most happy at any 
time to communicate to them or to you, further more as 
desi.ed. Please accept assurances of my great obligation and regard. 
NANTUCKET, 9th mo 3d, 1844. 
A B & D. Sands—Respected Friends :—Benj.M Hussey is a person of perfect re- 
spectability ; his statement in relation to tho wonderful effects of your Sarsaparilla upon 
him, may be implicitly relied upon. His case here is considered a very extraordinary 
one, and the cure altogether is such as to entitle the Sarsaparilla to ve ranked as a great 
blessing to the human family, and we consider it as such.— Yours with true regard, 
WM. MITCHELL, Cashier of the Pacific Bank, Nantucket. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 


| pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. 3. & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y, 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle. six botties for $5. John Hoiland & Co., Montreal! ; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston; 8. ng Urquhart, Toronto; T. Bickle, Hamilton, Canada ; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special ~ ppointment. 
The publie are respecttally requested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult ciass of dis- 
easesto which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsapariila, and take 
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